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INTRODUCTION 
a) The Papyrus 


On his return from Egypt in 1888, Sir Ernest Budge brought with him 
among many treasures destined for the British Museum an hieratic 
papyrus containing the wisdom and teaching of Amen-em-apt, son of 
Kanekht. 

The papyrus which was subsequently numbered 10,474 of the 
Museum collection, was found to be 12 feet, 11/2 inches in length and 
for the most part about ro inches in width. It was found to contain 
27 columns of text entitled a “ Teaching Concerning Life.” The writing 
was a cursive, hieratic script, clearly written, but small in character and 


1 A.: Amen-em-apt. Py.: Proverbs. Bg.: Budge; Teaching of Amen-em-apt, Son 
of Kanekht. Lg.: Lange; Das Weisheitsbuch des Amen-em-ope. Er.: Erman; W6rter- 
buch der agyptischen Sprache; parts I-IV. L.: Lexicon; Erman and Grapow; Agyptisches 
Handworterbuch; 1921. AG.: Erman; Agyptische Grammatik. Gard.: Gardiner; 
Egyptian Grammar. Toy: H. Crawford Toy; Proverbs; Int. Crit. Comm. Gr.: Griffith 
in Journal of Egyptian Archeology; xii; 1926; pp. 191 ff. JEA.: Journal of Egyptian 
Archeology; xii; 1926. Simpson: Journal of Egyptian Archeology; 1926. Gress. : 
Gressmann; Die neugefundene Lehre des Amen-em-ope und die vorexilische Spruch- 
dichtung Israels; Zeitschrift fur die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft; 1924; pp. 272 ff. 
ZATW.: Zeitschrift fir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. DL.: Deutsche Literatur-Zettung. 
SBB.: Sitzungsberichte der Preufsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philologisch-historische 
Klasse, xv, xvi, 1924. OLZ.: Orientalistische Literatur-Zeitung. Oces.: Oecsterley; Wisdom 
of Egypt and the Old Testament. Oes. Pv.: Oesterley; The Book of Proverbs. M. 
Moller; Paldographie, vols. II, HI. 
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somewhat crowded in places. In many instances the characters were 
poorly formed and difficult to transcribe. A column of the text was 
found to contain from 19 to 23 lines and the total number of lines, 
including the title and colophon (from the hand of the scribe), was 551. 

For several years no particular notice of this papyrus was taken by 
scholars. In 1922, however, Sir Ernest Budge gave an account of it 
with extracts and translation in the Recueil Champollion; and followed 
this in the next year, in the official publication of the British Museum, 
with “Facsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum,” 
in which the whole text was photographed, transcribed and translated. 
In 1924 appeared another work by the same writer which he called 
“The Teaching of Amen-em-apt.” Besides a translation and _hiero- 
glyphic transcription of the text, he included in this book an excellent 
account of Egyptian wisdom and proverbial writing. ; 

It was this work which finally started scholars in Germany, France, 
England and Scandinavia to study the papyrus and its teaching. There 
has since followed a veritable flow of brochures on the subject. 

Almost at once it was noticed that the work was the original of a text 
of a few lines which Dr. Alan H. Gardiner had copied from a school-boy 
writing tablet in the Turin Museum, the writing of which was in a badly 
mutilated condition. The fact that the wisdom of Amen-em-apt had 
been used as a school-book model indicated the high estimation the 
work must have enjoyed. 


b) The Text 


As has been indicated, the text of the papyrus although extraordinarily 
good, nevertheless had suffered some mutilations. In places where the 
papyrus had been torn and strips of transparent paper pasted over the 
fissures, the photographic transcriptions of the facsimiles made the study 
of the text difficult for other scholars than Dr. Budge. According to — 
Griffith,! “ Budge’s transcription, being made from the original papyrus, 
escaped the doubts and snares into which the facsimile led some later 
students, and it is generally very correct.” 

Lange (pp. 7—9) speaks of the writing of the text as regular, clear, and 
apparently the work of a practised scribe. At the same time it has many 
mistakes, omissions, wrong signs, and evident misunderstandings. He 


1 Gr. JEA., 1926, p. 192. 
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remarks on the large number of new and unknown words which is the 
chief difficulty in understanding some passages. Gardiner, in a private 
letter to Oesterley (v. Oes. p. 6) says the work is written in peculiar 
orthography. 

Griffith (JEA. p. 196) thus speaks of the text: 

“ Translation of the text is especially difficult for several reasons, 
and much of the version that follows is still only provisional. The 
mode of expression is artificial, using rare and poetical words and 
idioms; the phraseology is concise, employing few paraphrases to 
clarify the grammatical connections; the sentences are short and 
disconnected; the spelling of words is inexact and unetymological 
to a degree unusual even in such late texts; and lastly more than 
one clear error in this portion of the papyrus, for which there exists 
the parallel text of the Turin tablet, itself very faulty, shows that 
the student has to reckon with the probability of many errors 
elsewhere.” 


Sethe (Der Mensch denkt, p. 141) says that there is much verbal cor- 
ruption and that there are still many problems to be solved. Budge 
(p. 93) says that in places the scribe crowded his words together and the 
characters as a result are ill-formed and difficult to transcribe. 

The work was written in Neo-Egyptian; according to Lange it is 
composed in elegant and chosen language. It consists of 30 chapters 
(lit. houses) and each of them contains a varying number of proverbs. 
The proverbs may be either short of a few or even two lines only, or 
they may be lengthened out to essay form. “Structurally, the whole 
is written in poetic form, being divided strophically; Lange says there 
is no doubt of this, most of the strophes consisting of four lines ” 
(v. Oes. p. 7). 

One of the chief difficulties to be encountered is the problem of 
getting at the author’s thought, even when the sense of the words is 
generally clear. Lange, in his preface, remarks that there is much in the 
thought of A. that he does not understand and that he finds it impossible 
to explain some of the passages. 

On the other side of the papyrus, according to Budge (p. 94), there 
are 49 lines of hieratic text, badly written in a large course hand by an 
unskilled scribe, contrasting sharply with the text itself. 

Griffith (JEA. p. 193) notes that a few corrections and alterations are 
recognizable in the text of the papyrus. The ends of three successive 
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lines in one column have been smudged, re-written, or corrected in 
coarser writing in very black ink, possibly by the scribe who wrote on 
the reverse side. The scribe of the papyrus used red as well as black ink, 
but the red only occasionally. 


c) The Author and Contents 


The papyrus on which the work of Amen-em-apt was written evident- 
ally had its origin in or near Panopolis, the modern Akhmim, in Upper 
Egypt. Amen-em-apt himself was a native of Panopolis and Abydos, 
opposite cities on the Nile. He possessed a tomb in each of these places 
and he had probably contributed largely to their shrines. His home 
appears to have been actually in Nefwer, a quarter of Abydos. He de- 
scribes himself (1. 13) as a Superintendent of the Land, although, whether 
of the whole of Egypt, or but a part of it, is not indicated. He evidently 
had several children (I. 32) and this particular teaching was written for 
Hermaher, the youngest. His wife, the mother of Hermaher, is unnamed, 
but from line 44 we learn that she was a temple attendant and was 
a sistrum player at the shrine. 

Oesterley (ZATW. 1927, p.9) calls attention to the general agreement 
among Egyptologists as to the unique character of the work because of 
its central interest in religious and ethical truth. The author was at once 
a sage and a scribe (I. 14) of Egypt, in the same way that Ezra was a 
priest and a scribe, and Ben-Sira a sage and a scribe, in Israel. “ Notonly,” 
says Lange (p. 16), “ do we find a whole series of purely religious utter- 
ances, but the background of the reflections and exhortations is through- 
out religious, and religious motives are emphasized again and again.” 
So largely is this true, that although Amen-em-apt calls his work “ the 
fruit of a scribe in Egypt,” nevertheless, in its religious aspect, it differs 
fundamentally from other ethical and didactic writings that are known 
to have come from Egypt. 

For all practical purposes Amen-em-apt was a monotheist. To be 
sure he was not the first Egyptian monotheist, but his teaching shows 
little of the influence of Ikhnaton unless it be that he very naturally 
personified the sun as God. He mentions many of the Gods of Egypt 
in his work and without derogation, Thoth, the two holy animals, the 
moon-god, Khnum, Ra, Horus, the serpent Apep and many lesser gods 
and deities, but nowhere does one get the impression that these are the 
gods he worships. He never speaks of the gods, as other Egyptian 
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writers do, but always of “the God.” For all practical purposes he 
was as much of a monotheist as most modern Christians are. Lange 
says that the writer’s views are usually expressed in an entirely mono- 
theistic direction (p. 18). Often his expression is simply “the Lord ” or 
“The Power of the Lord.” The expression “ Universal Lord” occurs 
twice. 

To Amen-em-apt God was perfect and nothing can endure that is 
not perfect, 


There is no perfecting with the hand of God 
Since there is no imperfection before him (ll. 381, 382).! 
God made man and determines the destiny of man, to some he gives 
death and to others life. He does all things as he wills. 


God is in his perfection, 
Man is in his imperfection (ll. 373, 374). 


Truly man is of earth and straw 

God is the builder; 

He pulls down and builds up daily, 

He makes a thousand suppliants at his will. 


He maketh a thousand to live (Il. 482—486).? 


Man may plan and build, but God disposes the way of all things; 
He alone knows the future and what it will bring forth, 
Man knows nothing of what the morrow will be like (1. 372). 
On the one hand are things which men say, 
On the other the things that God does (Il. 375, 376). 
God is the possessor of justice, he gives it to whom he wills, 
Justice is the great gift of God, 
He gives it to whom he will (ll. 409, 410). 
Since God is just and righteous, sin is an abomination to him and 
cannot escape his all-seeing eye, 
His eye circles about the two lands, 


If he sees the one who perverts with his fingers, 
He removes his gifts to the deep waters (Il. 324-326). 


1 The translations of Budge (pp. 140-179) and Griffith (JEA. pp. 191 ff.) are convenient 
for reference, although the present writer has followed his own. 
2 v.p. 22. 
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For the measure is the eye of Ra 
An abomination is the man who plunders wrongfully 
(ll. 359, 360). 
Any form of deceit, hypocrisy, falsehood, and lying are abominable 
to him, 
Despised of God is the falsifier of words 
A great abomination to him is an evil body (Il. 254, 255). 
To interfere with the course of justice is iniquitous, 
Do not falsify upon the record 
And thus destroy the plans of God (Il. 417, 418) 
and to swear falsely is sinful, 


It makes him come from honor to dishonor 
Holiness of heart descends from his body (ll. 261, 262) 


and dishonesty of any kind is detestable to God, 
Do not corrupt the scribe at the papyrus roll 
For it is an abomination to God (ll. 291, 292). 
God is quick to inflict punishment on the hot-headed fool, 
The passionate man in his hour, 


God knows how to answer him (Il. 9o—92) 
nor are a man’s possessions of any worth if they are gained sinfully, 
What is it but a snare, a bit of clothing, 
If it causes corruption before God (Il. 346, 347). 
A good conscience is to be desired, for 
Thou shalt lie down and sleep, and when it is day 
Thou shalt find it as good news (ll. 301, 302). 
Further, Amen-em-apt enjoins the doing of those things in which God 
finds pleasure, such as just dealing, poverty with godliness, 
Better is a poor man in the hand of God, 
Than wealth with unrighteousness (ll. 158, 159). 
Humility and gentleness to the meek is enjoined, 
God loves the joy of the lowly 
More than honoring those who are revered (Il. 525, 526). 


More concisely it can be added that mercy, truthfulness, consider- 
ation for the poor, the need of honesty in a scribe, the peril of covetous- 
ness, the iniquity of stealing, bribery, dishonest judging, are all 
things over which God has a care. But more than that, the conception 
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of God as a being of loving-kindness, first to appear in Hosea among 
the Hebrew prophets, is frequently expressed in the writing. “Commit 
thyself to the arms of God,” occurs three times. 
Man’s duty to his neighbor is not neglected, a good reputation gained 
by self respect is a prime requisite for a happy life, 
Put thy goodness in the body of men, 
That everyone may honor thee (Il. 190, 191). 
A genuine consideration for others and a disregard for malicious 
slander is advised, 
If thou hearest a thing, good or bad, 
Hear it out of doors, where it is not heard; 
Give to reporting what is good, with thy tongue, 
While thou concealest the evil within thy body (ll. 202-205). 


Amen-em-apt warns his son not to irritate a quarrelsome companion, 


Do not provoke thy contentious companion 
Nor tell him to speak his heart; 
Fly not to get in ahead of him 
When thou hast not seen what he doeth, 
Perceive thou first his answer, 
If thou art heated, then comes thine end (Il. 445-450). 
The need for courteous speech is ever uppermost in his mind, 
particularly courtesy to the aged, 


The man is not made poor who says pleasant things (I. 503). 

Keep thy tongue sound in replying to thy chief 

Guard thyself against speaking evil of him (Il. 209, 210). 
Kindliness to another must never be forgotten, 


Do not stop a man from crossing the stream, 
Whilst thou art unhindered in the boat (ll. 528, 529). 


He bids his son have respect for those who are afflicted and infirm, 


Do not laugh at the blind nor mock the dwarf, 
Nor spoil the plans of the one who is miserable; 
Do not mock the man who is in the hand of God (i.e. insane) 
Nor abuse him when he has transgressed (ll. 478—481). 
One of the most striking things in the teaching is the kindness one is 


urged to show an enemy, 
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Steer the rudder to ferry across the evil man! 

For we will not be like he is; 

Lift him up, give him thy hand, 

Commit him to the arms of God (ll. 76-79). 

Pause before an enemy and bow down to the transgressor, 
Let the heart sleep before speaking (Il. 87, 88). 

While these instances are but suggestive of the tenor of the whole 
work, they cannot be ignored. If this high ideal of personal conduct 
toward God and toward man is unique in Egyptian literature, it may 
not be original with Amen-em-apt, however highly in his personal life 
he may have examplified his precepts. A word from Oesterley, at this 
point, is 4 propos; speaking of the high order of the religious and ethical 
teaching, Oesterley says, “One may assert without fear of contradiction 
that the like is not to be found elsewhere in the ancient literature of 
pre-Christian times, with the one exception of the Hebrew Scriptures.” 
(p. 24). 


CRITICAL OPINION UPON AMEN-EM-APT AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE HEBREW BOOK OF PROVERBS 


When Budge published “The Teaching of Amen-em-apt ” in 1924, 
he proposed a theory that dated the work in the XVIIIth dynasty 
(1580-1350 B.C.).2 Because the name of Amen was a part of the 
author’s name, Budge thought the cult of that god must have been in 
the ascendancy at the time of Amen-em-apt’s birth. On the other hand 
the cult could not have reached its peak at the time of the writing as it 
did following the conquests of Thothmes III in the Sudan and in 
Western Asia. Budge therefore assigned the writing to the first half of 
the XVIIIth dynasty, probably soon after Amenhetep I had rebuilt the 
temple of Amen at Karnak and established and endowed the priesthood 
there. 

The papyrus, however, Budge dated much later, probably in the 
XXth or XXIst dynasties (c. 1200—1000B.c.). Although Budge suggested 
there might be some connection between the Book of Proverbs and 
the wisdom of Amen-em-apt, he did not go into the matter. “The 
system of religious morality which it reveals is of a very high character 
and in many ways closely resembles that which has hitherto been most 


1 Lg. p. 36. 2 p. 96. 
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exclusively regarded as the property of the Semitic and Sumerian 
peoples,” wrote Budge (p. 103). “Did the similarities to the Book of 
Proverbs become due to some Asiatic influence which found its way 
into Egypt under the Middle Empire or during the reign of the Hyksos 
in Lower Egypt?” Again on page 105, he continued, “I know of no 
other example of an attempt to discuss the attributes of God in an 
Egyptian papyrus.” Of the proverbs in Amen-em-apt, Budge said, 
“TI cannot believe they are of African or native Egyptian origin. They 
were probably brought by means of caravans and from the desert 
marts.” 

The answer to Budge’s theory that Amen-em-apt lived in the 
XVIIth dynasty was provided by Erman in “ Eine agyptische Quelle 
der Spriiche Salomos.”! Its likeness to the wisdom of Ani? in content 
and language, led Erman to believe that it could be dated approximately 
about 1000 B.c., “ although it might be later.” Budge’s belief that Amen- 
em-apt lived in the first half of the XVIIIth dynasty was completely 
excluded because of the consistently late Egyptian idiom employed. 

Spiegelberg’ was disposed to think the “Teaching” but little older 
than the papyrus and could be dated approximately in the XXIInd 
dynasty. Professor Griffith was inclined to bring it down later still and 
proposed a date in the XX VIth dynasty (seventh to sixth centuries B.c.). 
In a private letter to Oesterley, Griffith says: “Iam inclined to date 
the text about 600 B.c.”5 Griffith says that the names in the body of 
the papyrus give little help in dating it. They conduct one to a period 
not earlier than the XVIlIIth dynasty (1600—1350B.c.) and thereafter 
they leave one in doubt, although collectively they give the impression 
of a later date, say of the XXIst dynasty (1100-945 B.c.) to the 
XXVIth dynasty (c. 660 B.c.). 

“The name Pemu, in the colophon is helpful,” says Griffith. “ For 
Pemu appears first late in the XXIInd dynasty (founded 945 B.c.), and 
is common thereafter to Ptolemaic times (about 3008.c.).” The name 
of the scribe himself, that of Senu, is known in only one other instance, 
adds Griffith, and that is Ptolemaic. 


1 SBB., 1924, pp. 86 ff. 

2 For a translation, v. Erman, Literature of the Egyptians; Eng. ed., pp. 234 ff. 
V. also OLZ., 1924, pp. 241-252. 

3 y. OLZ., No. 5, p. 241. 4 Gr. JEA. p. 226. 5 Oes. p. 9. 
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Oesterley sums up his evidence (pp. 9-10) by saying that the script 
and orthography of the papyrus seems to take us to the XX Vth dynasty 
(founded 750 B.c.) as the earliest date, and the reign of Darius I 
(521-485 B.C.) as the latest. 

But so far we have ignored the researches of Lange, and Lange has 
gone into the question of dating more thoroughly than any one else. 
Some of Lange’s conclusions Griffith disputes, in a private letter to 
Oesterley (Oes. p. 9), but he does not mention which. 

Lange says that the work is written in a variety of the Neo-Egyptian 
language which cannot be earlier than the XXIInd dynasty and he 
thinks that it is much later (p. 14). 


Among Lange’s reasons for bringing the writing down to Persian- 
Greek days, are the following: 


1. The writing of one verse to a line points to a comparatively 
late dating for the papyrus, since the earlier method was always 
to separate the verses with a red dot (p. 8). 


2. If one compares the papyrus with that of Nes-min (belong- 
ing to the year 312—311 B.C.), the differences are found not to be 
very great (p. 8). 

3. The following words are not attested before Persian and 
Greek times: y3h (1. 19) is also a late word for farmer; mdst (1. 34) 
is a word of the Greek period (v.Lg. p. 31); b3w3wyk (1. 55) is 
a late form (v. Lg. p. 34); ncSyw (1.61) is a word of the Greek 
period only (v. p. 31); pbpb (1.71) used generally in Greek period 
(v. Lg. 38); m (1. 248) spelled as in Persian period (v.Lg. p. 69); 
yhdy (1.259) only in the Greek period (Lg. p.74); tybstyw (1. 344) 
only in the Greek period (Lg. p. 90); and mt (I. 356) often Greek 
(Lg. p. 93). 

4. ARS writing of the preposition r3mc as — SS, instead of 


as aN @ consistently (e.g. 1. 85 and sewhcreie is a usage 


attested private only after the time of the Persians. 


Then Lange lists a large number of grammatical constructions which 
illustrate the late quality of the orthography and idiom (pp. 14-16). 
Among them are the following, reproduced merely to be illustrative: 


: 
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a— d is often used for t. 
b— k is often used for g. 
c— g is often used for k. 
d— Of frequent use is the feminine suffix -t. 
e— Words are frequently slurred together. E.g. my yh will be 
written as my). 
f— y is sometimes written for 7. 
g— A series of roots have the suffix -yw, especially those whose 
third radical is 3. 
h— Roots whose last radical is 3 end in -wy. 
i— The verb # is written wy. 
j— Characteristic is the nominal ending -ty. 
k— Prepositions 7, m, r are often interchanged. 
l— Possessive suffixes are frequently represented as p3yy, yy, n3yy. 
Pk may stand for p3yyk. In one place p is written for the article p3. 
m— The attributive use of the adjective is frequent with 7. 
n— Noteworthy is the use of the absolute pronoun tw after a 
negative imperative. (Cf. Er. Gr. par. 385.) E.g. m yr ts h3y tw 
(I. 392). 


On p. 13 Lange states his reasons for believing that because of the 
different words used, the orthography, and vocabulary, the papyrus 
cannot be believed to have been written much before Persian or Greek 
times, and he agrees with Spiegelberg in placing but little passage of 
time between the composition of the work and the writing of the 
papyrus copy that is possessed by the British Museum. He declares, 
“ The vocabulary without doubt is the author’s own.” 


In answer to Lange’s evidence for the late date, that may easily bring 
the composition of the work down to 300B.c., Oesterley quotes 
Griffith as saying, “Some of Lange’s instances of spelling ‘first found 
in the Greek period’ can be put back much earlier to the time of 
Tirhaka (c. 694 B.c.), chiefly from unpublished material ” (v. Oes. p. 9). 
It is unfortunate that Griffith is not more specific in his designation of 
the particular words, argued by Lange to come from Greek times. 
But even with allowance made for Griffith’s correction, there must 
still remain many words on the list which are indisputably from Greek 
times and which provide the most accurate gauge in the papyrus for 
dating the work. 
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It is natural that Erman should have felt under no particular 
obligation to prove his thesis that the author of Pv. 2217-23" copied 
from the wisdom of Amen-em-apt other than to draw attention to 
parallels which were too obvious to long pass unnoticed. Erman wrote 
in the SBB. in 1924, a full year before the extended examination into 
the question of dating made by Lange, appeared in print. Assuming 
1000 B.C. as a starting point for Amen-em-apt, Erman could readily 
suggest that “In Saitic and Persian times in Egypt, a colony of Jews 
was living there, where a copy of the teaching of Amen-em-apt might 
have been translated into Hebrew or Aramaic.” Some one of the 
colony, he continues (SBB. p.92), having translated the work could 
have substituted the name YHWH for “the God,” and made such 
other changes as were necessary for his Hebrew readers. 

If an uncritical reading of both Amen-em-apt and Proverbs would 
warrant any such conclusion as Erman draws, it could go unchallenged. 
But this easy solution suddenly ran into difficulty when Lange 
published his argument to prove that instead of coming from 1000 B.C. 
it would be more accurate to date Amen-em-apt nearer 300 B.C., and 
when scholars began to find Amen-em-apt’s work liberally sprinkled 
with Semitisms. 

Nevertheless many followed Erman’s lead in positing a dependence 
of that section of Proverbs upon Amen-em-apt. So much so that one 
finds Keimer! laying it down as a dictum that “ We must hold fast to 
the clear dependence of the author of Pv. 22!7—23!4 upon the Egyptian 


co 


original.” In the meantime all that is offered for the assertion are parallel - 


passages from Amen-em-apt and Proverbs, obviously related, and some 
textual reconstructions of the Hebrew as corrected (?) by the Egyptian. 

Meanwhile, Gressmann, in two constructive articles, one in book 
form, was publishing his conclusions as to the relation between 
Proverbs and Amen-em-apt. “ Die neugefundene Lehre des Amen-em- 
ope und die vorexilische Spruchdichtung,” appeared first in the ZAW. for 
1924, pp. 272ff. An expanded edition of the same paper appeared the 
year following in a little book he called “ Israels Spruchweisheit.” 

In each he proposed his pan-oriental theory of ancient wisdom 
literature. The proverb, the aphorism, and the parable in the ancient 


_— 


wisdom literature are without national boundaries. Egypt, Mesopotamia, _ 


1 AJSL., Oct., 1926, p. 21. 
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and Palestine were all so inextricably bound together in trade or war 
that the wisdom of one passed to the other and became common 
property almost immediately. So it was that the Wisdom of Abikar, 
originating possibly in Babylonia, is found in an Aramaic papyrus of 
a Jewish colony in Egypt. 

Oesterley has allied himself with this view and pursued it still 
further in The Wisdom of Egypt and the Old Testament. He accepts 
Gressmann’s conjecture as to the international character of the book 
of Proverbs but asks if it were not possible that a more primitive 
Hebrew version of Pv. 22!7—23!4 was accessible to Amen-em-apt.! 


In this connection, a passage in Oesterley’s Wisdom of Egypt and the 
Old Testament bears quoting :2 


“As to the larger question of the nature of the relationship 
between Amen-em-ope and the other Old Testament books, the 
outstanding facts to be borne in mind are: first, the large amount of 
parallelism in thought between the two; and secondly, the unique- 
ness of Amen-em-ope’s book among the Egyptian writings. Here 
the recognition of the existence of a common floating material 
behind both is not sufficient to account for the facts; for it can be 
stated without fear of contradiction that the floating material did 
not contain the conception of God, the ethical teaching, and the 
insistence upon man’s duty to his fellow-creatures which are 
found in the Old Testament and in the Teaching of Amen-em-ope 
and nowhere else. Either we must suppose that some of the Old 
Testament writers borrowed from or at least were influenced by 
Amen-em-ope or else we must be prepared to acknowledge that 
Amen-em-ope was acquainted with some of those Hebrew 
writings which later became part of the Old Testament, and was 
so impressed by their spirit and teaching that he absorbed them, 
and perhaps unconsciously reproduced them to some extent in his 
own writing. Assuming as we do that the Egyptian book was 
written after the high ethical teaching of the prophets had taken 
root and fructified among the finer spirits of their nation, it is 
a priori more likely that Amen-em-ope would be influenced by 
the Old Testament writers than vice versa.” 


Still more recently in his commentary on the book of Proverbs (1929) 
Oesterley in three places admits the Hebrew original of Amen-em-apt’s 


version: Pv. 1222 (p.96); 209 (p. 167); 2714 (p. 242). 


1 Oes. p. 103. 2 Oes. p. 105. 
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A conviction that Oesterley is pointing in the right direction when 
he declares that “the suggestion that both Amen-em-ope and the 
compiler of the book of Proverbs made use of an older Hebrew 
collection deserves more serious consideration than has yet been given 
to it,”! has prompted the present investigation. Whether it was an 
older version of Proverbs that Amen-em-apt used, however, is purely 
speculative. My purpose will have been accomplished if at the 
conclusion of this paper I have given sufficient evidence for believing 
that Amen-em-apt depended upon Hebrew sources for his work. 


THE QUESTION OF THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 


Until comparatively recent years scholarly opinion was generally 
agreed with Toy,? Wildeboer,3 and Frankenberg,4 among others, that 
the Book of Proverbs was peculiarly a product of the Greek period. 
The style of the book was held to be artificial and pedantic, its precepts 
lacking the spentaneity of folk-sayings. Toy (pp. xxiv—xxxi) after a 
careful comparison of the vocabulary of Ben-Sira, Proverbs, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes, came to the conclusion that for the most part one could 
not look for a dating of any of the proverbs earlier than 300 B.c. and 
the most of them could be brought down to 200B.c. George Adam Smith5 
was willing to put the “ nucleus ” of proverbial writing at 250 B.C. 

Of course, there was no unanimity about it. Earlier Ewald, Nowack, 
Cheyne, Davidson, and Driver,® had argued for a pre-exilic beginning 
of some of the proverbs, but their willingness to call chapters 1-9 “ pre- 
exilic,” naturally was not acceptable to a later generation of students. — 
Nevertheless, Sellin? and Gray 8 held open the possibility, and in 1924 
Gressmann (ZAT W. pp. 285 ff.) reviewed again the entire question and 
concluded that it was of doubtful possibility to assign the entire book 
to any one date. He saw no reason why the statement of Py. 251 that — 


1 Oes. p. 105. 

2 Toy, Int. Crit. Comm. Proverbs, 1916. 

3 Wildeboer, Die Spriiche, in Martis Kurzer Handkommentar zum AltenTestament; 1897. 

* Frankenberg, Die Spriiche, in Nowacks Géttinger Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament; 1898. 

5 Old Testament History, 1903, pp. 433» 434) S01. 

® Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 2nd ed. 1892, pp. 381-382. 

7 Introduction to the Old Testament, 1923, trans. by W. Montgomery, pp. 206-212. 

8 Critical Introduction to the Old Testament, 1913, pp. 145-146. 
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the collection immediately following was edited in Hezekiah’s time 
might not be true. The collection between 10! and 2216, forming the 
central part of the book, is generally in primitive couplet form. 
Occasionally the proverb is cast in a single line reminiscent of the folk 
saying, the background of the pre-exilic monarchy is taken for granted. 
Gressmann was led to feel that the entire portion of the book between 
chapters 10 and 30 was pre-exilic. 


In 1929, Oesterley, in his commentary on the book of Proverbs, 
accepted Gressmanns theory of the pre-exilic dating of most of the 
proverbial writing. He found ten collections of proverbs incorporated 
in the book, which he arranged and dated as follows: 


I: 17-9 During the 3rd century and possibly later. 
II: 10!—2216 Middle of the 8th century B.c. 
WI: 2217-2314 During the 7th century B.c. 
IV: 2315-2422 During the 7th century B.c. 
V: 2423-34 During the 7th century s.c. 
VI: 25-29 Middle of the 8th century B.c. 
VII: 30!—!4 Uncertain of date, but probably pre-exilic. 
VIII: 3015-33 Uncertain of date, but probably pre-exilic. 
IX: 311!~9 Date uncertain, but probably pre-exilic. 
X: 3110-31 During the 3rd century B.c. and possibly later. 


The Preface (116) Oesterley thinks was prefixed some time after 
the compilation had been concluded.! 

Such is the present state of criticism with regard to the Book of 
Proverbs. The arguments Gressmann and Oesterley have used in 
justifying their view that all except the shell of the book is pre-exilic, are 
based upon principles of internal criticism alone. 

When Erman wrote (1924) he naturally allied himself with the view 
then generally accepted that the Book of Proverbs could be regarded 
as a piece of post-exilic literature. It was a view that was most helpful 
to his thesis of Amen-em-apt’s priority. But as Keimer says in speaking 
of the post-exilic theory of Proverbs (AJSL., Oct., 1926, pp. 21 ff.) 
“ The grounds which are usually cited in support of this view do not 
withstand attack and furthermore contradict tradition as Gressmann 
has especially stressed.” 


1 vy, Oes. Py. p. xxv. 
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In the work of Erman, Gressmann, Sellin, Grimme, and Oesterley, 
it was clearly evident that the most marked parallels between the wisdom 
of Amen-em-apt and the Book of Proverbs concerned the III section of 
the analysis cited above. Furthermore Gressmann called attention to the 
fact that in sections III and IV of Oesterley’s analysis, which he regarded 
as a single collection,! there were exactly thirty proverbs. It will be 
remembered that Amen-em-apt divided his work in thirty chapters. 
Evidently here is a parallel of the first order. The question immediately 
arises which provided the model for the other? To those who accept 
the postexilic dating for the Book of Proverbs and Erman’s older dating 
(i.e. 1000 B.C.) for Amen-em-apt, the question is closed. But the more 
recent work of Lange in the Egyptian field and of Gressmann and 
Oesterley with regard to Proverbs exactly reverses the situation. If the 
thirty proverbs of Py. 2217-242? are pre-exilic as a collection and the 
thirty chapters of Amen-em-apt, Ptolemaic, as Lange has shown, one 
can at least feel that a reconsideration of the question of dependence is 
in order. 

On external grounds alone then, merely from the criticism that has 
gone apace upon both the wisdom of Amen-em-apt and the Book of 
Proverbs, it is entirely possible to believe that the Hebrew work may 
have preceded the Egyptian by four centuries! But we will not be 
content with that. By internal criticism as well, and by closely studying 
the parallels in some cases suggested by others and in some by ourselves 
we shall try to indicate a clear case of translation by the Eg yptian from 
the Hebrew. . 

For the sake of clearness, the sections pertaining to the argument 
from internal criticism in this paper will be arranged under three 
heads: In the first section will be given a summary of the Semitisms in 
vocabulary, grammar, and style that the work of Amen-em-apt betrays; 
in the second section, possible instances of direct translation will be. 
cited and discussed; and in the third section, identities in thought 
between the Egyptian work and the Book of Proverbs as well as other 
parts of the Old Testament will be called to attention. 

The conclusion, it may be discovered, is that both by the test of 
external and internal criticism, there is revealed a clear case of “copying” 
on the part of an honored scribe of a great literary nation from the work — 


ly. ZATW., 1924, p. 285. 
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of a race, economically and politically poor, but ethically, morally and 
spiritually far beyond its greater neighbors. Only on the basis of such 
evidence as this is the question finally answered: “Why was Amen-em- 
apt unique in Egypt?” 


SEMITISMS REVEALED IN AMEN-EM-APT 


When Lange! calls attention to “die nicht wenigen Worter, die 
héchstwahrscheinlich semitischen Ursprungs sind---” and when one 
reads in Budge? “though the exact meaning of the words is not at 
present known, and the words themselves are not to be found in the 
existing dictionaries,” and finds Griffith3 saying that “the spelling of 
words is inexact and unetymological to a degree even in such late texts; 
and with more than one clear instance of scribal error in this portion 
of the papyrus ... showing that the student has to reckon with the 
probability of many errors elsewhere,” there should be ample warrant 
for an investigation into the influences that moulded the work of 
Amen-em-apt. 

In the course of the critical writing upon the subject, others have 
called attention to several indubitable Semitisms. In reading the work 
in the original the student will come upon many more. The total 
number of these, some quite certain and others naturally only possibili- 
ties, raises grave problems which require solving before final judgment 
is passed upon the character of the authorship of the Book of Proverbs. 

That five Semitisms should already have been noticed in the work of 
Amen-em-apt calls for no particular comment. Egyptian is a cognate 
language to the Semitic group of dialects, and it would rather occasion 
surprise if one found no token of kinship. 

The writer is well aware that caution must be had in evaluating 
vocabulary correspondence between the Egyptian and the Semitic 
languages. Allowance not only must be made for the international 
character of many words in the late period when Amen-em-apt was 
written; for the possibility that in its remote beginnings there was a 
proto-Hamitic-Semitic speech; but also, according to the generally 
accepted theory of Erman, Ember, Albright, Gardiner and others, for 
the probability of a Semitic occupation of Egypt in pre-historic times 


1 Lg. p. 14. 2 Bg. p. 101. SCr apo Fe 
JSOR. XIV. 10 
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(not later than 40008.C.) when the language was given a decidedly 
Semitic coloring. 

Of this latter influence Albright (AJSL., vol. 34, pp. 81-98, 215-255), 
following the work of Erman! and Ember,? has graphically written, 
and shown the Semitic origin of 135 Egyptian roots which come down 
from some of the earliest texts. His compilation is necessarily not 
exhaustive but it is as inclusive as he could make it. 

The discovery of thirty other possible Semitisms in Amen-em-apt, 
therefore, is not conclusive of the sage’s dependence upon a Hebrew 
collection of proverbs. But this much can be said, he employs pre- 
ponderantly more of them than do any of the other Egyptian moral 
papyri, almost invariably when listed they are described by Erman and 
Grapow as “late Egyptian ” in their recent Worterbuch (published after 
the discovery of Amen-em-apt), with one exception they do not occur 
in the lists compiled by Erman, Ember and Albright, and their 
cumulative effect is strongly suggestive of a particular Semitic influence 
in the work of Amen-em-apt that is difficult to account for except 
upon the hypothesis that he was acquainted with a book of Hebrew 
proverbs. That the force of this influence may be appreciated a single 
star (*) will be placed beside the words which the authorities agree to 
be as early as the Pyramid texts, a double star (**) for Middle Egyptian, 
and a triple star (***) for Late Egyptian. 


Those Semitisms in Amen-em-apt which earlier were observed are: 

1. line 118, mscf from x, to pant or gasp. v. Er. II, p.157, and 
Gr. JEA., p. 203. “ The fish are gasping.” *** 

2. line 120, mckmcrt from noyws", a snare or trap. v. Spiegelberg, 
OLZ., 1924, p. 185; Er. Il, p. 162; Jastrow, Talmudic 
Dictionary, p. 783; also Psalm 14110, *** 

3. line 348, ktm from on, a rare Hebrew word for fine gold. 
v. Oes. p. 98; Gr. p. 2153 and Pv. 25 !2, 

4. line 109, cfg, to cheat, from pwy. Er. I, p. 230; Gr. p. 203. Cf. 
linesi gg npsggee te 

5. line 274, yw 3 from mx. Gr. p. 211 JEA. 


1 A. Erman, “Das Verhiltnis des Agyptischen zu den semitischen Sprachen,” in _ 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, v. 46, pp. 9 3-129. 
* A. Ember, Ag yptische Zeitschrifi, v. 49, pp. 87 ff.3 v. 50, pp. 86ff.; v.51, pp. 110 ff. 
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In addition to those I call attention to the following: 
6. zw which Erman connects with the Hebrew =m or ‘7 and 
which occurs more than 50 times. v.Er.I, p. 42.* 

man miune 354. Cf. noi, a span. Er. Lip. 227 

pb} in line 273. Er.I, p. 543 connects with mp, a snare. ** 

. dbct in line 362. L. p. 220 connects with nysw, a seal. *** 

Io. mt in line 414. Er. L. p. 63 connects with min, death. 

11. prtw in line 14. L. p. 54 connects with ™», fruit. 


12. mcgr in line 154. Er. Il, p. 164 one Pala mya, a cave, 
v. also line 491. Cf. peyapov and 3; th 
13. mcd3k3ty in line 523. Er. II, p. 191 connects with Babylonian 


word mu-zi-ku, wine. Compare the Hebrew 5p, to strain, 
of wine. *** 


oD oN 


14. ynk3 in lines nee 531. L. p. 14 connects with (sc, grasp, 
embrace. * 

15. ms3pw in lines 378, 309, 167, 535, 549. Er. I, p- 15 § connects 
with s¥wn, a water-course. Judges 5 11, *** 

16. shy in line 260. An Aramaic word. Jastrow, T.D. II97! v. sno, 
a swimming or vomit. Cf. Bibl. Hebrew, anw, swim. sw iry 
shy r cscs, it makes vomit in the throat. 

17. 3w in line 219, Sw iry wsbwt m Swt knkn, he maketh an 
answer worthy of a beating. (So Gr.) Here s3wt is obviously 
mw, to be equal or worthy of. (Eg. not given in the diction- 
aries.) 

18. cn in line 92. God will know how to reply to him (so Gr.) is 
likewise plainly my. (No normal Eg. trans. gives the re- 
quired sense.) 

19. cd followed by the det. for house, in line 491, is not given in 
the dictionaries. The translation is “Do not sit in the 
company (?) of beer-drinkers.” Is not the word connected 
with my, an assembly? 

The following I suggest with less certainty but as carrying a high 
degree of probability. In the majority of cases there is no other word 
in the existing dictionaries which better translates them, except on the 
hypothesis of a Semitic origin: 

20. inw in line 464, which Gr. translates “ Look at ---,” has its 
nearest Eg. word with that meaning as cn. I suggest mn, 
originally binnehu in Hebrew. 


1O™ 


134 


21. 


22. 


a5 


24. 


as: 
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irfy in line 450, with snw. “If thou art heated (?) comes thine 
rants aed 


nw in line 14, “ The fruit of a scribe dwelling in Egypt.” I 
suggest i. 


h3bwy is not clear except (in line 6) as an attempt at a hiphil 
of 3. “ To return a report to the one who has sent thee.” 


ckwckw followed by the determinative for an old man. Line 3. 
Translators all agree in rendering the line somewhat as 
follows: “Every prescription for dealing with the aged.” 
Er. 1234 translates ckw as betreten, erreichen, but why the 
determinative for an old man unless A. was attempting to 
represent the Hebrew hi. of py as in Amos 2!3 where py" 
suggests the meaning “ to totter,” although the text admit- 
tedly is uncertain. *** 


snk, * hstyw ** in line 344. Translations agree on the Sha. of 
ox v. L. 164, where it is spelled snk for the meaning “ to be 
greedy.” The line, therefore, would read: “ Be not greedy 
for bstyw.” L.116 connects bsmn, having the same det. as 
hstyw with the Heb. Sawn. 


26. km} ordinarily has the meaning of to throw. In lines 442-443 


A. reads: 
“One does not rush to attain an advantageous thing, 
one does not km3 to destroy it.” 
Instead of translating km} as to throw, the antithesis is better 
if we connect it with np. Then the meaning would be 
“one does not stand to destroy.” ! 


27. brw in line 150 is not a difficult word. Generally it means 


property or possessions. But the parallel with Pv. 2819 
suggests another meaning. Py. reads, He that tilleth his land 
will be sated with bread. A. 150 reads, Plough in the fields 
and thou wilt find thy brw. If we suppose A. used the 
Hebrew word “nm, bread, the parallelism would be 
complete. (Cf. Gen. 4016,)2 


1 Lg. p. 112 says it is impossible to understand the meaning of the line if km} is 
translated “to throw” as ordinarily. Griffith suggests “to invent” as the possible 
meaning. If the word is actually a Hebraism as I suggest the antithesis in the couplet 
is a good one. 

* v. discussion of the word by A. S. Yahuda in “Die Sprache des Pentateuch,” 
vol. I, 1929, pp. 86-87, where it is connected with br-t or birw. 


a 
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28. ntfyw in line 212 isan unknown word. Lines 211 and 212 read, 
Do not permit him to cast his words so as to lasso thee, 
When thou ---- thine answer. 

Gr. gives a free translation when he suggests, When thou 
“ givest free rein” in thine answer. But the Heb. 5 gives 
the clue. In the qal it means “ to flow,” and in the hi. “ to 
speak.” Therefore the meaning would be, “ When thou 
speakest thine answer.” On the basis of what seemed to be 
the obvious meaning in this passage, as a result of the trans- 
lations of Gr. and Gress., Er. in his new dictionary (II35§) 
gave the meaning “ losbinden.” *** 


29. bry in line 247, according to the dictionaries should be trans- 
lated awe or dread. But we gain better sense by connecting 
the word with “in, anger. Then the meaning would be, 
Il. 246, 247, “Say not to him falsely, Hail to thee, when 
there is anger in thy heart.” 


30. yd in line 467. “He may be like the sacred crocodiles in the 
water yd bw. Hw is to be translated “ beating,” or “ exert- 
ing.” But what is it that the crocodile is exerting? The 
meanings of “ deafness,” and a “ small child,” are the normal 
translations for yd, but they obviously cannot be used here. 
The Heb. > in the sense of strength or power supplies 
the need. The sense becomes clear: “He may be like the 


sacred crocodiles in the river, exerting their strength.” 


31. yy in lines 271 and 486 are rendered by the word examin- 
ation (?), by Gr. But the word is not in the available diction- 
aries. Lg. connects it with a word in the Bologna papyrus 
1086, 12-13 meaning watchman, v. Lg.75. In which case the 
translation of 1. 271 would read with Gr., “ Mark well the 
examination (?) of a dependent, when staves are near him.” 
And 1. 486, at the end of 484 and 485 would read, 

He (i.e. God) destroys and builds up daily, 

He maketh a thousand suppliants at his will, 

He maketh a thousand overseers (or watchmen). 
Perhaps the meaning, in this latter passage, could pass 
without challenge were it not for its correspondence, which 
Oesterley p. 90 has noticed, with I Sam. 28, 

“ Yahweh killeth and maketh alive 

He bringeth down to Sheol, and bringeth up, &c.” 
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In this passage the word for maketh alive is the pt. of =n, 
to live, which I suggest A. was trying to reproduce. If so, 
hyy in the first instance would be translated, 

“ Mark well the life of a dependent, when staves are near 

him,” and in the second, 

“He maketh a thousand suppliants at his will, 

He maketh a thousand to live.” 
This translation is further supported by the next line of A. 
(487), When he is in his hour of life (cv). 
Naturally this correspondence supposes A. familiar with 
the Hebrew literature, a not unnatural supposition if A. 
was a soldier-dragoman-scribe as Dr. Gressmann suggests 
was the mahir of Pap. Anastasi I. v. Gr. p. 231. 


32. mytwncnb, paths or ways of life, in 1.7. Keimer in AJSL. 
p- 14 calls this an extraordinary expression for the Egyptian. 
There is nothing about on s77 to puzzle the Hebrew 
student. 


33. nwhw followed by the determinative of a human backbone 
in 1.127. L.78 gives a meaning for the word with the 
determinative of a cord, as measuring line. But the other 
does not occur. I suggest m, in which case the meaning 
would be, Extend not the possessions of those who are at rest. 


34. tm in lines 143, 397. Er. L. p. 205 connects with on. 


35. b3pw in lines 201, 205. Er. L. p. 104 connects with man, to 
cover."* 


Such is the light in the main that is thrown upon single words when 
they are viewed from the possibility of a Semitic origin. Correspon- 
dences which involve entire passages, and where the Semitic influence 
seems equally strong, will be discussed further on. 

When it is remembered that so far as has been observed there is no 
slightest trace of Egyptian vocabulary in Proverbs, no possible trans- 
cription into Hebrew of any word that is reminiscent of Nilotic origin, 
the presumption that Proverbs copied from Amen-em-apt loses no 
little weight. It would seem conceivable that had a compiler of the 
Hebrew Proverbs a copy of Amen-em-apt before him something of 
the grammar, to say nothing of the vocabulary, might have been 
evident in the result. But of such a contingency there is not the slightest 
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evidence. In fact the evidence is all the other way. In addition, there 
are two or three minor points in grammar and morphology to which 
I would direct attention. The first is the use of the Semitic anticipatory 
genitive. 


36. So far as I have means of knowing, the Aramaic use of the 
anticipatory genitive finds no normal parallel in the 
Egyptian. Gardiner (par. 86) gives instances of the indirect 
genitive in Egyptian, but no one of them bears resemblance 
to the Aramaic anticipatory genitive. Nevertheless in 
line 236, in speaking at length of the damage that the 
passionate man (lit. the hot-head) makes by inconsiderate 
speech, A. gives this line: 

sw hdy ynuf n sw 
He damages his heavenly hair, that of Shu. 

Shu was a divine cow that was in Egyptian mythology supposed to 
reach from one end of heaven to another. The divinity was symbolic 
for the air, and the point is that the passionate man by his much speak- 
ing disturbs the air. But the double genitive is the point of interest. 


37. In line 252 there is an interesting use of the word dnstw which 
corresponds to a development in the same way of the 
Hebrew idea. dnstw normally means to be heavy as 35 in 
the Hebrew. But in this passage it is used in the way that 

"25 is used more generally, namely to be dignified. “Be 
dignified before working-people.” 

38. One more point, which bears more properly upon the question 
of the date of Amen-em-apt, but which is not here amiss, 
is the use of the word cmf in line 172. The word means to 
swallow and evidently means it in this passage but instead 
of being spelled with an ayin, it is spelled with an aleph, 
a kind of phonetic interchange which is not guaranteed 
before late Punic times, either within the Semitic dialects 
or in the Egyptian. 


INSTANCES OF PROBABLE TRANSLATION FROM HEBREW PROVERBS 
INTO THE EGYPTIAN OF AMEN-EM-APT 


When Erman in his paper “Eine agyptische Quelle der Spriiche 
Salomos” (SBB. p. 89) pointed out the striking correspondence between 
Py. 2220 and line 539 of Amen-em-apt’s teaching and suggested that 
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the difficult word which in the K. meant “ formerly” and in the Q. 
“ officers,” was given intelligent meaning by amending mw5w to owhw 
“thirty ” so that the proverb read— 


Have I not written for thee thirty - - - 

With counsels and knowledge, 
thus corresponding with the Egyptian text— 

See thou these thirty chapters, 

They divert and they teach, 
he performed a genuine service for all subsequent students of the 
relationship between the two books. 

On the basis of Erman’s discovery, the prior influence of Amen-em- 
apt seemed proved until Gressmann (ZAW., 1924, pp. 272 ff.) pointed 
out that between Pv. 2217 and 2422 there were exactly 30 proverbs and 
thereby the problem became more complicated. For it then became 
possible that Amen-em-apt had had possession of a small collection of 
thirty Hebrew proverbs and had used them as a structural basis of his 
own work. When one remembers the large opportunity for textual 
corruption in the Book of Proverbs, it is not surprising that the 
original o'wbw lost significance in the smaller section (III and IV of 
Oesterley’s divisions, p. 129 above) of Proverbs when it was in- 
corporated in the whole. 

Other emendations proposed by Erman, Sethe, Keimer, Gressmann, 
and Sellin impress the writer as less convincing. All would correct the 
Hebrew on the basis of the Egyptian but with success hardly so 
striking. Reserving for the present, discussion of the parallels to which 
other writers have called attention, it would be better at once to 
proceed to an examination of those passages wherein it may be argued 
that Amen-em-apt used an early collection of thirty Hebrew proverbs, 
“The Words of the Wise,” originating perhaps in the seventh century B.c. 
as Oesterley and Gressmann suggest, and incorporated it in his work. | 

1. Py. 2714: 95 swnn nd5p prow spss Sina Sips way Jaan 

(lit.) He who blesses his friend with a loud voice, in the 
morning, rising early, it shall be accounted a curse to him. 

Such a verse would be expected to give an Egyptian translator 
difficulty, and it did. In Amen-em-apt, we read: 


A. 244, 245: m yr wsdtw m piywk imm ginysk 
m twk hd ybk dsk 
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which Griffith translates: 


Salute not thy passionate (opponent) forcing thyself, 
Nor grieve thine own heart thereby. 

It should be first remarked that no word corresponding to the 
translation “opponent” appears in the text of the papyrus. It is only 
so rendered by Griffith to round out his conception of the meaning. 

There are three points of direct comparison in this parallel which 
should be discussed, 

(a) The Hebrew version admittedly is difficult reading. Why should 
blessing a friend with any kind of a voice, no matter how early in the 
morning, become a curse? Toy (p. 487) feels the difficulty and emends 
it to read 

When one blesses another with a loud voice ( ) 
It is to be reckoned as equivalent to a curse. 


Simpson (JEA. p. 239) suggests that ny. should be read yn but the 
objection to this explanation is that 9 in no other known instance 
carries a suffix. Melville Scott (p. 80) in a note on Pv. 279 emends 177 
in that proverb to my", a similar emendation provides a happy solution 
for our present problem. Then the line would read 


He that poureth forth blessings with a loud voice, &c. 


But qrsn does not invariably refer to a “ blessing.” It is frequently 
an euphemism for a curse (v. BDB. p.139) as in HOD Lote 2s 
Ps. 103; IK. 2110 13, So translating it gives better sense to the passage, 

He who pours forth curses with a loud voice... 
It shall be accounted a curse to him. 

But how does Amen-em-apt translate this part of the line? He was 
ignorant of anything but the literal sense of the Hebrew, as would be 
natural in one to whom the tongue was alien. And so tia" became w5d, 
to salute, to honor, or to greet. But for the rest of it he was at a loss. 
Griffith (p. 209) rightly calls p3ywk smm “ an extraordinary expression ” 
in Egyptian. It would be “ extraordinary” diction in any language! 
But in the adjective 3mm, hot-headed, passionate, if used substantively, 
he approximated the meaning of my. 

(b) A. translated 5112 ips with the interesting word g3nys3k, a word 
which occurs in no existing dictionary. Griffith suggests “ forcing 
thyself” although he admits the word to be untranslatable. Lange 
(p. §3) connects it provisionally with a Coptic root which means to be 
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false or unjust. But the difficulties disappear when the word is broken 
up. ky (philologically equivalent to g3y) Gardiner (p. 561) translates 
as “loud,” and nys (p. 546) as “voice,” k is simply the second person 
singular suffix “ thy.” 

(c) Although Toy wanted to drop p'swn spss “ because it mars the 
rhythm and does not mean anything” A. nevertheless seems to have 
attempted to translate it. A slight textual emendation of only the 
terminative after hd! gives the meaning of morning; tsk (¢ is philo- 
logically equivalent to and often used interchangeably with d) has the 
meaning “thou risest” (v. Gard. p.564) and could originally have 
been the word used by A. rather than dsk, thyself. In which event it 
can be conjectured that A. tried to translate p‘swn ap== with 

In thy heart’s morning rising. 

Although Oesterley disclaims any ability as an Egyptologist and is 
content to use the translation of Griffith in citing cases of parallelism, 
he parts company with Griffith in the latter’s explanation of this 
correspondence between Proverbs and Amen-em-apt. On p. 242 
(Oes. Pv.), after an extended examination of simply the sense of the 
two passages, basing none of his conclusion upon questions of the text, 
he has this to say: “in this case it rather looks as though Amen-em- 
ope has had some form of Proverbs before him.” 

2. Py. 2229: tnssxoms nn wx nun, &c. 

Hast thou seen a man skilful at his business ? 

Before kings shall he stand. (Idiom. for “enter the 
service of ”). 

He shall not stand before (n:>wm) obscure men. 

On the basis of the Greek, opatiusov avSpa Toy following Jag. 
amends ws nin to nun ws so that the meaning more probably becomes, 


A man of vision prompt in his work, &c. 
Amen-em-apt translated it as follows: 
1. 548, 549: or s5 p583wy m Bwtwf 
gmy swim Swy smr 
which Griffith translates 
As to a scribe who is experienced in his office 
He will find himself worthy to be a courtier. 


‘ For the transcriptional possibility v. M. III Spithieratisch, p.18 for the swallow 
and p. 28 for the sun, in the Persian period. 
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First I will call attention to mi3wy which is not in any dictionary 
and which Griffith by his translation “worthy” (cf. JEA. 1 3 p- 224) 
evidentally connects with the Hebrew word sw. But it is the odd 
word 5s3wy which draws our attention. Lg. supposes y was meant to 
be yw thus he eliminates the difficulty and prepares for the translation 
of 553 which does mean experienced. 

But if, on the theory that Amen-em-apt was translating the Hebrew, 
the word is taken as it stands, the difficulty resolves itself at once. y¥ 


_is simply a transliteration of ws and sw (v.L. p.141) means to be 


watchful. So A. may originally have written 


As to a scribe who is observant in his office 
He should be found worthy to be a courtier. 


In other words, the expression nun ws simply suggested _y¥ s3w; and, 
as is evidenced by the large number of Semitic words transliterated into 
his work (e. g. sw immediately following) it was probably an automatic 
or subconscious devotion to his source that prompted him so to trans- 
literate the first member of the phrase, rather than treating more striking 
words in the same sentence consciously in the same way. 

One further point to be noticed is A.’s familiarity with the idiom 
“to stand before a king.” He properly translated it “ courtier.” ‘7%, in 
the Hebrew, is used of a scribe in Ezra 76 and Ps. 451. 


3. Pv. 236: wmmyond osnn Ss py yn and ms andn 5s 
Eat not the bread of him that hath an evil eye, 
And do not desire his dainties. 
A. 257: myr snkty r nktw n tw} wr 
Covet not the property of a poor client, 
258: mtwk bkr r Bwf 
Nor hunger for his bread. 

First let it be mentioned that all translations agree that swkty is the 
safel of 5» (v. L. p. 164) which gives the proverb a Semitic flavor at the 
outset. But it is the translation of py yn by ¢w3 that indicates that the 
Egyptian was translating. He read jy yn as xy yn, a poor client, which 
is exactly what A. had in mind by the use of tw3 wr.! 

4. Professor Simpson (JEA. p. 238) properly parallels the next verse 
in Proverbs, i. e. 237 with the line next in order 249 in Amen-em-apt. 


1 [ am indebted to Prof. J. A. Montgomery for this suggestion. 
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The passages run consecutively. Here too is an interesting instance 
that suggests Egyptian translation. The verse in Pv. is as follows: 
17 1D WEIS pw WD "D 

The translation has always given rise to difficulty, but it has generally 
been explained by supposing that the Aramaic word syw “to think” 
provides the best sense. Thus the meaning would be “for as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Toy recognized the difficulty and proposed awy for -yw. Still a better 
explanation is proposed by Melville Scott (p. 69) who plausibly suggests - 
that metathesis had taken place between the y and w, and that originally 
the author of the proverb had written swy. “ For as the rich man is in 
his heart, so is he,” i. e. covetous. Two other translations were possible, 
however, for -yw, one that the word meant “ hair” as the Septuagint 
took it, and the other that it meant a “storm.” This latter was A.’s 
understanding of it. For the parallel passage in A. reads: 

Line 259: yr nktw n tw3 sw inc r yhdy 
Verily the property of a client is a storm in the neck. 

For the use of sc as storm see L. p.184. As a matter of fact the 
whole passage in A. referring to the property of a client, given the 
suggestion by the Hebrew py yn down to line 264 makes very disjointed 
and obscure reading, whereas the Hebrew parallel is quite clear in its 
meaning. 

5. Pv. 231 is paralleled with A. 460, 461 by both Oesterley and 
Simpson, and again properly so. Asa result it gives an excellent example 
of the manner in which A. struggled with his Hebrew in order to ex- 
press his meaning. The passage in Pv. is as follows: 


When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 
Consider well “ws ns” is before thee, 
the second line being: 7155 -wx nx pan ps. 
Now A. translated it as follows: 
460: m yr wnm ckw mt Sr 
Do not eat bread before a ruler, 
461: mtwk wsbw rik r bt 
which is translated variously by the scholars who have worked upon it; | 


Griffith renders it, “nor apply thy mouth at the beginning ”; Erman 
translates it “Do not---- your mouth toward ----.” Budge gives it, 
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“Do not set forward your mouth to prominence.” They each have 
difficulty especially in understanding the meaning of the expression r hit 
which, when followed with the determinative for a person, does not 
occur in the existing dictionaries. 

Now what are the points of comparison? First of all, Griffith con- 
fesses the negative in the first line of A. got in by mistake (v. Oes. p. 69, 
note) since “ the vetitive is as clear as daylight and cannot be avoided.” 
This correction makes a perfect parallel between the Hebrew and the 
Egyptian of the first line of each passage. But for the second: 

When the negative is removed from the first line it makes possible 
the translation of m in the second line as the beginning of an affirmative 
subordinate clause. Instead of the difficult and meaningless r )3t plus 
the determinative of a person, we have as a consequence of that de- 
terminative a very clear clue of what A. really wrote. His word was 
rhw with the determinative for a man, which in L. 96 means a person 
or people. (In the hieratic there is no division of words in a line in any 
case.) Thus he was reproducing the Hebrew wx nx. But A. was not 
fully aware that the H. q:225 had a figurative as well as a literal sense. 
It might mean “ before thee,” much more probably than “ at thy face.” 
Nevertheless he attempted a literal translation with r3-k which literally 
means “at thy mouth.” As a result his meaning originally was 


When thou sittest to eat before a governor, 
Apply thyself to him who is before thee. 


It is even more likely that he read 41 as J’ when he used 73-k. 


6. Py. 234: Son qnran wwynd yrn Sx 


Weary not yourself to become rich, 
From thine wisdom desist. 


The meaning of this is difficult to understand, yet the text is fully 
supported by the versions and there is no good reason to reject it. Toy 
felt the difficulty when he paraphrased it, “ From thy purpose desist.” 
One would expect that an Egyptian translator would try to make better 
sense of it and that is what A. has done. In lines 

167: m yr m3pw r wh3h biw 

Rush not to get an abundance, 
168: wa} nk brw twk 

When your property is intact 
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it is possible that A. read the Hebrew line (part B) as 


oon smn and translated it as though it meant 
If thine house is at rest. 


In an effort to understand why the Hebrew writer might have 
copied A., other students have attempted to reconstruct the Hebrew 
from the Egyptian with anything but satisfactory results. Simpson, 
p. 237 JEA. proposed 54m s\n pon. And Simpson sees good reason to 
reject each of the emendations by others; Gress. qyz5"; Sellin qmisn; 
Grimme nsisny. m3pw in the first line is itself a Semitic word, connected 
by Erman II 155 with sswn (v. Judges 51!) and by Lange with xv. Job 14% 
uses 55n in the sense of “ at rest.” As A. understood the Hebrew and 
translated it into Egyptian, he intended to say, If one’s property is 
secure, why imperil it by going after riches? If there is any question 
of how A. could understand the preformative » to 4n°3 in any such 
sense, let it be said that that is precisely the way the Eg. m would have 
been used, and in this he was unconsciously motivated by his feeling for 
the Egyptian, though he may have thought of ox. 

7. Py. 235 is a common comparison with lines 172, 177, and 178 of 
Amen-em-apt’s work. Almost every writer on the two works has 
commented upon the correlation. The text of both the Hebrew and 
the Egyptian is exceedingly involved and anything but clear. But here 
again the most of the evidence is in favor of an Egyptian translation of 
the Hebrew. 


Py: go: Bvawe FY Aws> O"bI5 > mwy" AwY *D UN ID Ty Fyn 


“Will your eyes fly upon it and it is not? For it certainly 
makes for itself wings and, as an eagle, flies to heaven.” 


Toy (p. 431) emends mvp to swy and si to sy", the latter emendation 

on the basis of the Q. He obtains as a result: 
For riches makes itself wings 
As an eagle that heavenward flies. 

Toy regards the expression “ will your eyes fly upon it and it is not” 
as a gloss, based upon the second statement’s description of the fleeting 
character of riches, and the fact that a copyist might easily let slip in the 
first sy because of the presence of the same word in the next half of 
the proverb. Altogether I am inclined to accept Toy’s explanation, for 


' v. BDB. p. 293, (the meaning “at rest” is open to question). 
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it gives meaning to the proverb immediately preceding it. But now for 
A.’s handling of it. 
A.1.172: ptrw Byw 3$t br bn stw 3mf (emf?) §w 
Behold their place... on... they are not, ithas swallowed it. 
177: gryw nw dnbw my riwy 
They have taken to themselves wings as geese, 
178: stw pwyw r t3 pt 
They have flown to heaven. 

Erman contents himself with pointing out how the goose was 
characteristic of the Egyptian miliex and the Hebrew writer had to 
change that one word to eagle in order to reach the comprehension of 
his Palestinian readers. 

The whole of the Egyptian passage from line 169 to 178 bears upon 
the uncertain quality of stolen goods and it cannot possibly be under- 
stood to follow naturally from the preceding teaching. Quite otherwise 
is the Hebrew. For if the Hebrew is corrupt as Toy suggests, it reached 
a stage of corruption before A. did his work. I have deliberately trans- 
lated line 172 word for word in order to get the verbal correspondence 
with the Hebrew. 

First of all, A. translated the corrupt pry as 737 might have been used, 
with pirw, Behold. He did not know what to do with 12 and so he left 
it suspended as his use of fr is left suspended in the line. Then he changed 
the Palestinian eagle to the Egyptian goose to fit the picture expected 
by his own readers; and followed the K. which used a copula as he 
used a new line (in the absence of any word in the Egyptian to correspond 
to a copula) instead of the correct sense which the Q. later was to indicate. 

8. There are two parallels that are much the same and can be treated 
together, Pv. 168: 

Better is a little with righteousness 
Than great revenues with injustice. (Cf. also Pv. 15 16) 
and Psalm 3716: 
Better is a little that the righteous hath 
Than the abundance of many wicked. 
With these compare A. lines 303, 304: 
3h hs m mr n rmt 
r wsrw m wd (det.C 1) 
Better is the praise and love of men 
Than riches in the store-house. 
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And with Ps. 3716, 

A. 158, 159: 3) p} nmmbw m dt ntr 
rwsrmwd3(C J) 
Better is the little man in the hand of God 
Than riches in the store-house. 

In A. 159, 160 the similarity is even more unmistakable if we compare 

them with Pv. 15 !6 17, 
A. 160: 3) pwtyw yw b3ty ndm 

r wsrw hr snn 


Better bread with a happy heart 
Than riches with strife. 


Py. 15! 17; Better is a little with the fear of the Lord 
Than great treasure and turmoil therewith; 
Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
Than an ox in the stall, and hatred therewith. 


The balancing of the couplets in lines 303-304 and 158—159 of A. 
provokes immediate suspicion of an error. One would expect something 
more like the Hebrew where unrighteous is contrasted with righteous- 
ness, or in the third couplet from A. where peace is presented as opposed 
to strife. In all those cases where wd3 is used with the determinative 
for a house, a very slight change in the text will give the desired anti- 


thesis.!. Wade with the determinative ie is quite possibly what Amen- 


em-apt originally wrote. Wdc right, honest, just, and m wdc using m 
as a negative (quite as frequent a use in A. as the preposition) would 
mean dishonest, unrighteous, or unjust. A copyist however could easily 
make the mistake in the determinative, particularly in the hieratic, and 
then the word would soon change meaning with the easy interchange 
of 3 and c in the period when it was written. If so, in each of these cases _ 
Amen-em-apt following the Hebrew, used the identical contrast the — 
author of Hebrew Proverbs used. 

It is further to be noticed that “ the little” described in Ps. 3716 and 
Py. 1516 is interpreted by A. as meaning “a little man,” although that 
may be a figurative usage for a poor man. Also that the Hebrew ex- 
pression “the fear of the Lord” gets its equivalent “in the hand of 
God” in the Egyptian. “Turmoil” in the Hebrew is properly translated 


‘ For the transcriptional possibility v. M. III Spithieratisch, pp. 32 and 56. 
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“strife” in the Egyptian, and the parallel between bread in the 
Egyptian and a dinner of herbs in the Hebrew is obvious. 

9. The parallel between Pv. 25 !2 and line 348 of A. may be precarious 
because of the mutilated condition of the Egyptian text, but Oesterley 
(p. 78) has so connected it and a comparison between the texts of the 
two is rewarding. The Egyptian is 


or csgiy....nnbwr kitmw 
which is severally translated by those who have worked over it. 
Griffith: If (gold-bases?) be (overlaid?) to (appear as) pure gold. 


Erman: Wenn man mit (einfachem?) Gold betriigt (und es ausgibt?) als? 
Feingold. 


The fact is both Grapow and Lange for cSg3y suspect that it was 
followed by thn (so Gr. p. 215 with “fayence”) but they have no 
evidence to guide them. In any event the line is followed in 349 with 
the statement, “ At dawn it is straw.” 

Furthermore each of the translators recognizes k3tmw as the rare 
Hebrew word ons, pure gold, which occurs only four or five places in 
the Old Testament and in this parallel passage in Proverbs. 


on> *m sn on, as an earring of gold, and an ornament 
of fine gold... . (Pv. 25 !2). 

As has been indicated, the text of the Egyptian line is so mutilated 
that the meaning is far from clear. But this much is certain: 2 nbw r 
k3tmw means “ of gold, as fine gold.” As for cig3y, whatever A. intended 
to say and his meaning is impossible to recover because the next word 
is lost, Erman regards as an Egyptian transliteration of the Hebrew 
word wy (v.E. I, p. 230). 

How such a parallel as this one could conceivably be thought to hae 
come from the Egyptian into the Hebrew, the unconsidered assumption 
of those who have worked over the problem, is beyond my under- 
standing. The presence of two Hebrew words in the one Egyptian line 
should strongly suggest that the influence was all the other way. 

ro. Again, an interesting parallel is afforded in a study of Py. 2310 
and A. 126-129 and particularly the last line, 129. 


The Hebrew is: san 5s ovsn “w>1 odiy Sis: son os 


Remove not the ancient landmarks (a doublet of 2278), 
And enter not into the fields of the fatherless. 
JSOR. XIV. II 
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A. 129 reads: m twk hid tiyw n birt 
Nor throw down the boundaries of the widow. 


The writer of Proverbs used shy 512: for ancient land-marks (the 
word pd is of old standing, being pointed py! in its earliest form) 
but A. read it as pdx 5132 when he translated it as b3rt, a widow, or 
replaced it with that under the influence of Dt. 1018, 14%9, Jer. 7§, et al. 


11. Py. 2019 and A. 438, 439. 


Py. 2019: saynn x5 pnaw anads S55 715 snp abu 
He that goeth about as a tale-bearer revealeth secrets, 


(then) 
Therefore meddle not with him that openeth wide 
his lips. 
A. 438: m yr phr mdywk n iwiwyw 
Let not your speech be spread about among workingmen 
439: mtwk snsn nk pr ybk 
Nor associate yourself with one who pours out his heart. 
Aside from the practical identity of meaning between these two 
passages it is interesting to notice that the Hebrew 5-2" can have two 
meanings, of which the English translation is one and the Egyptian is 
another. It means a “ trafficker” or “tradesman” as well as a “ tale- 
bearer,” and it was the first sense in which Amen-em-apt understood it 
when he translated it by Pwiwyw. 
12. Between Pv. 24!! and A. 200, 201 there is an interesting © 
comparison. 
Py. 2411: Deliver those that are drawn unto death 
And those that are ready to be slain wilt thou forbear 
to rescue? 
which Toy translates 
Deliver those who are taken in death 
Save those who are tottering to slaughter. 


The Hebrew is: spenn ox mid pvem md onpd Sun. Toy under- 
stands ox as a hortative; and although swwnn is literally “hold back,” 
he renders it in the sense of “ save.” 


1 Perhaps originally “ poor children.” 
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A. 200: m yr nys bw r rmtw 
Invoke not a curse on a man, 
201: bipw p3 shrw n wer 
Hide the plans of the fugitive. 

Here when A. translated the Hebrew he probably read 4'wnn, to hide, 
rather than the text wwnn, for he represented it with bipw, to hide. 
(Cf. Oes. p. 50.) Further in his use of bipw, he turned to a Hebrew 
word to represent his meaning. Er. in his L. p. 104, connects /3pw with 
man, to cover or hide. Although Shrw is here translated in the sense of 
plans or affairs, in agreement with the fashion in which most translators 
have understood the text, nevertheless, there is a reasonable probability 
that in translating nw», tottering, he used shrw in the sense that Er. 
translates it (L. p. 170, niederwerfen) “to be cast down.” In the use of 
wer, fugitive or wanderer, he plainly misread mm for 5:57. 


Amen-em-apt’s understanding of the proverb, then, was 
Hide the downcast fugitive. 


13. The parallel between Pv. 2027 and line 473 of A. suggests an 
interesting conjecture but hardly more than that. The proverb reads: 


The spirit of man is the lamp of Yahweh 
Searching all the innermost parts of the body. 


Amen-em-apt, lines 473—474, are: 

Verily the heart of man is the nose of God, 
Guard against grieving it. 

To begin with, it is not uncommon in Egyptian thought to speak of 
some part of the human body being identical with part of a god. In 
line 359 (A.) the bushel-measure is described as the eye of Ra, and in 
line 321 we read that the nose of the Ibis is the finger of the scribe. In 
the first line of the Hebrew proverb, however, the expression “ the lamp 
of Yahweh ” my 73 in LXX became the pwc xvptov not the Avxvoc 
KUptoVv as one would have expected. Toy (p. 398) equates the Greek 
with =, which may have been the reading of the Hebrew when the 
LXX was translated. If so, and A. was dependent upon such a form of 
the Hebrew proverb, his reading of = for "* would explain fnd n ntr, 
the nose of God, in line 473. 


14. One last striking correspondence between Psalm 1 and Amen-em- 


apt must be considered in any sucha study as this. Chapter 4 of Amen- 
rie 
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em-apt (Il. 95-107) is a short essay comparing the fate of the hot-headed, 
passionate man with that of a man who is truly tranquil. Not only does 
the passage bear striking affinities with Ps. 1 but it also seems to have 
been influenced (?) by Jer. 175-8. (For a full discussion see Oesterley, 
pp. 83-86.) Blackman (p. 195 of The Psalmists) follows Gressmann in 
believing that Ps. 1 was ultimately of Egyptian origin because of the 
reference to posthumous judgment in verse 5. But after that testimony 
has been entered there are still some considerations to be noticed which 
bear heavily on the supposition that whatever the ultimate origin of 
Ps. 1, Amen-em-apt was plainly influenced by it, in its Hebrew form, 
in the writing of Chapter 4 of his work. 


(a) Ps. x reads: “ And he shall be like a tree planted by ‘canals’ of 


water.” 
nye >a Sy Sinw p> 
Amen-em-apt describing the lot of the passionate man says 
1.97: Sw my Btw rd m bnty 
He is like a tree planted ..... (?) 


The difficulty in the line lies in the meaning of buty. Griffith says of 
it, “ This doubtful word should mean fore-court of the temple, but 
Erman’s correction giving the meaning of wood or forest is convincing.” 
Ranke suggests “ broad” or “ outside.” The fact is that the authorities 
do not understand the meaning because the word has hitherto not 
appeared in any text. Line 99 however suggests that the tree was planted — 
by some sort of a water-course, “It is brought to its end in the water 
pool.” So too line 100, “It is water-soaked on the way to its place.” 
The tree must therefore have grown beside a body of water like the 
Hebrew os 15a. 


The argument becomes more plausible when one is allowed the 
privilege of textually emending the Egyptian word )nty, or fore-court. 
Erman felt the inadequacy of the meaning and by emendation (v. Lg. 
p- 43) proposed “ Wald, Baumgarten.” It is my conviction that A. 
used pnt, a canal (v. L. p. 110). Four reasons may be advanced in 
favor of this proposal. 


r. It fulfills the requirements of the context in lines 99-100. 
2. It is phonologically the same as the word appearing in the text. 
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3. Itis transcriptionally possible in so far as the hieratic is concerned.! 

4. Its correspondence to o'7 "5p is in harmony with further evidence 
cited below lending weight to the theory that Amen-em-apt was 
influenced by the Hebrew of Ps. 1. 

(b) Ps. 18°: anys jn wp awry, that bringeth forth its fruit in its season. 

Compare this with line 98 of Amen-em-apt: 
kmt p3ywf bic srdy mbw 
In a moment comes its loss of foliage. 

But /3c may likewise mean iibergeben or werfen (v. L. p. 121). 
Associated with srdy, which Budge says is spelled in an extraordinary 
fashion and Lange (p. 43) regards as a Semitism, it could mean “ it 
gives out its foliage.” Furthermore Erman (III p. 30) equates m3hw in 
meaning with "5; finally, kmt may and often does express the idea of 
fulfilling a time or season (L. p. 195). Here, then, word for word, the 
parallel with the Hebrew line is direct. A. may just as well have 
written: In its time it gives out its foliage. 


(c) There is one further problem involved. Why in line rox does 
A. speak of the tree in such fashion as this? 
3 513 Bywf krystwf, the glowing flame is its coffin, 
when in the two lines immediately preceding he described its end in 
a water-pool and indicated that it was water soaked. A flaming coffin 
is an unlikely end to say the least for a water-soaked log. 


Possibly the idea was suggested to him by Ps. 13°: 
b= x5 sndy, its foliage does not wither. 


Not understanding my as foliage, he may have thought the word to 
be a5y, a burnt-offering or holocaust. And so he concluded that the 


1 For question of transcriptional plausibility, v. M. Ill Spathieratisch, References for 
the text as it stands are as follows: bat p. 48504; n p. 31331; t p. 55575; dual sign » 
p. 65; nose p. 89; house p. 32349. Erman’s emendation to fut, a garden, if a correct 
one would involve very slight transcriptional variation; it would carry the first three 
references just mentioned (omitting the last two), in addition, the sign for a square 
plot, p. 34357; and for a field p. 3084, For fat, a canal, b p. 50595; » (v. above); 
t (v. above); sign for canal p. 31°#4. All of these references are for papyri of the Persian 
period, or lacking that for the 30 dyn. or thereafter. 

An approximation of the differences is contained in the following diagrams: 

bnty (text) bnt a garden (Erman) hnt a canal 


By aecn wy mea Tacgdt.o TS oe 
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righteous man is not consumed by a holocaust, but the passionate, hot- 
headed man, he is describing does find such an end. 


Tue REFLECTION OF OTHER OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING 
IN AMEN-EM-APT 


The parallels which a reading of A. suggests are not limited to the 
Book of Proverbs, although they greatly abound there. Oesterley, for 
example, in his commentary on the book of Proverbs (pp. xxxvii—liii) 
lists 24 parallels in Amen-em-apt and in the first two collections of 
Proverbs (ch. 1-22 16), Between Py. 2217 and 2314 “ The Words of the 
Wise,” a third collection which Oesterley dates as from the seventh 
century B.C., execpt for 2223, 26,27 and 237, 13,14, Amen-em-apt provides 
complete parallels. From 23 !4 to the end of the book Oesterley discovers 
six others. The considerable extent of the inter-relation is thus indicated. 

But Amen-em-apt’s teaching reflects a more complete acquaintance 
with the religion and literature of the Old Testament than the book of 
Proverbs. Passages in Leviticus, Deuteronomy, the Psalms, and Job can 
be cited to show that Amen-em-apt was deeply imbued with the spirit 
and feeling of the Hebrew Bible. 

(a) E.g. A. lines 90-92: 

The passionate man in his hour, 
Do thou avoid him, abandon his concerns, 
For God knows how to answer him. 

Cf. Deut. 3235: 
To me belongeth vengeance and recompense, 

and Ps. 3775-92 (om. 8°); 
Fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his way, 
Because of the man who bringeth evil devices to pass; 
Cease from anger and forsake wrath 
For evil doers shall be cut off. 

(b) A. lines 478-481: 

Do not laugh at the blind nor mock the dwarf, ” 
Nor spoil the plans of the miserable one; 
Do not mock the man who is in the hand of God (i.e. insane) 
Nor abuse him when he has transgressed. 


Cf. Lev. 1914: 


Thou shalt not curse the deaf, nor put a stumbling block 
before the blind. 
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Deut. 2718; 
Cursed be he that maketh the blind to wander out of the way. 
Py Ary: 
Whoso mocketh the poor, blasphemeth his maker, 
And he that is glad at calamity! shall not be unpunished. 
(c) A. lines 482-483: 
Truly man is of earth and straw, 
God is the builder. 
Cf. Job 419: 
How much more them that dwell in houses of clay, 
Whose foundation is in the dust, 
Who are crushed before the moth. 
(d) A. lines 521-524: 
Search not for the widow to catch her in the fields, 
And do not berate her for her answer; 
Pass not by the stranger with thy wine, 
For it doubles the heart of thy companions. 
Cf. Deut. 2419: 


When thou reapest thine harvest in the field and hast 
forgot a sheaf in the field, do not return to take it; 
It shall be for the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. 


(e) A. lines 185-188: 


Do thou worship the sun when he rises, 
Saying give me health and strength; 
He will give thee thy needs for life, 
And thou wilt be free from dread. 
Cf. Ps. 8412-13 (Heb.): 
For the Lord God is a sun and a shield, 
The Lord giveth grace and glory; 
No good thing will he withhold from them that walk 
+  uprightly, 
O Lord of Hosts, happy is the man that trusteth in thee. 
(f) A. lines 121-124: 
All the silent ones in the temple, 
They are saying, Great is the praise of Ra. 


1 Read 3sx5 with the Gk. rather than -px. 
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O, thou who are filled with silence, thou shalt find life, 
Prosperous will be thy body on earth. 


Cf. Ps. 22 26, 27 (Heb.): 
From thee cometh my praise in the great congregation, 
I will pay my vews before them that fear him; 
Let the humble eat and be satisfied, 
Let them praise the Lord that seek him, 
May your heart be quickened forever.! 


These instances of parallelism have been chosen for quotation as 
illustrative of a relationship which as a matter of fact is much wider 
than they alone can indicate. Between Amen-em-apt and the other 
books of the Old Testament, Oesterley (pp. 75—91) finds the following 
additional parallels: 


Deut. 1119 A. lines 111-112 
Deut. 1619 A 403—408 
Deut. 19/4 A 126 
Deut. 1918, 19 A 293-294 
Deut. 234° A. 200-201 
Deut. 2414, 15 A. 60-61 
Deut. 2518, 14 A 332-333) 336-337; 340 
Ps5.)9 A 158-159 
Ps. 238 (Heb. 9) A 432-433 
Ps. 6210-11 (Eng.) A 163-166 
i Same. A 484-486 
Job 82 A me 
CONCLUSIONS 


On first thought it might seem presumptuous that one should suggest 
that Amen-em-apt should have drunk at any but the fonts of the Egyptian 
wisdom literature in order to have drawn up his teaching. So Budge felt, 
and engaged comparison in an extended between the writings of the sage 
and the wisdom of his countrymen before him, as much as has come 
down to us (v. pp. 1-92). In the end his decision was “ that the teach- 
ing of Amen-em-apt is different from the teaching of every other 


1 Cf. Ps. 299 “ And in his temple all say, ‘ Glory.’ ” 
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Egyptian sage known to us, and reveals an aspect of the religion and 
morality of the Egyptians that is wanting in all of the other Moral 
Papyri” (p. 100). His study convinced Budge that “ Amen-em-apt’s 
high moral and religious ideals were inspired by an influence that was 
not of African but was of Asiatic origin (p. xv).” 

One of the major distinctions in Amen-em-apt’s work apart from 
the exalted religious and moral tone of the book is the manner in 
which he continually contrasts the lot in life of the gr, the man who 
was resigned to the will of God, and the smm, the hot-headed, passion- 
ately-minded man, whose end is only in destruction. If one were to 
call to mind in a single sentence the distinctive character of the Book 
of Proverbs it would be something of the same kind of a contrast, the 
lot of the righteous and the wicked, of the wise man and the fool. 
This is not peculiar only to those chapters in Proverbs which bear the 
closest analogy to Amen-em-apt (2217-2314), it is characteristic of the 
whole book. 

It has been my conviction since first I read Amen-em-apt, at first 
only felt, but afterwards tested, that here we have a work that departs 
from the standard type of Egyptian Wisdom literature for the good 
reason that its author found in another work of Hebrew origin 
a moral and religious teaching that he wanted to commend to his 
fellow country-men. In the course of the examination between the 
two books in this paper I have sought to prove that on the basis of 
community of thought and by means of linguistic evidence Amen-em- 
apt was profoundly influenced by the Hebrew scriptures and that his 
work was directly called into being when a copy of a little book of 
thirty Hebrew proverbs “The Words of the Wise” fell into his 
hands. 

At this point probably it can best be shown how the continuity of 
parallelism in the book of Proverbs and in Amen-em-apt bears out this 
hypothesis. It is generally recognized that the closest parallelism is to 
be discovered between Py. 2217 and 2314 and Amen-em-apt, although 
2315-2422 is part of the same independent collection of Proverbs, and 
Oesterly regards them both as coming from the seventh century B.c. 
Oesterley (p. 103-104) has examined the continuity of thought 
between the two books, the Egyptian and the Hebrew, and finds that 
Py. 2221, 22, 24, 28 29 and 238 are very closely paralleled in Amen-em- 
apt; that seven (he reduced it to six in his commentary v. Oes. Pv. 
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pp. xlviii-l) are not represented in Amen-em-apt; Amen-em-apt is 
generally more expanded than Proverbs. Then says Oesterley : 


“In the Proverbs collection (221!7—23 14) the verses run of course 
consecutively; but the corresponding passages in Amen-em-apt 
do not as a rule run consecutively. They do in the case of 
Py. 2217-19 (=A. lines 47-5 4) and Pv. 231-3 (=A. lines 460-465) 
but otherwise the parallels with Pv. 22 17—23 4 occur in ten different 
chapters of Amen-em-apt.” 


If, contrary to my thesis, the Hebrew writer who compiled this 
collection depended upon Amen-em-apt for his material, as Oesterley 
points out, one would have expected to find all the parallel passages 
run consecutively in each, and the Hebrew writer use more of Amen- 
em-apt since the latter generally is much longer than the corresponding 
Hebrew passage. But this is not the case. Whereas the Hebrew runs 
consecutively, Amen-em-apt does not. How otherwise this phenomenon 
can be explained except on the theory that Amen-em-apt was dependent 
upon the Hebrew, appropriated such of its ideas as were suitable to 
him and expanded them in his own way, it is difficult to see. 

Oesterley was drawn to the conclusion that Amen-em-apt at least 
for a part of his work was dependent upon an older Hebrew collection 
of Proverbs (p. 105), after a comparison of only the religious and 
literary affinities between the two books. When this is coupled with 
the linguistic evidence that has been presented, the extraordinary 
number of Semitisms in Amen-em-apt and the instances of direct 
translation from the Hebrew, the earlier suspicion of Budge that he 
was dealing with a book of Asiatic inspiration seems justified. 

How Amen-em-apt could have become acquainted with the literature 
of the Hebrews is not difficult to imagine. Flinders Petrie in “Egypt 
and Israel” (1911) has written of the constant intercourse between the 
two nations.!_ Amen-em-apt may have spent some years in Palestine as 
an Egyptian agent and become acquainted there with both the Hebrew 
language and literature. But to me it seems of greater likelihood that 
he came in contact with some of the Jewish colonies that were 
established in Egypt after the exile.2 Jeremiah mentions such settlements 


1 Cf. also Oesterley’s summary, pp. 26-35. 
® The Jewish military colonies may well have started in the 7th century. v. Meyer, 
« Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine,” 32. Cf. Deut. 1716, 
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at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Memphis and Pathros (v. Jer. 441, 4614). If the 
settlements in those places compared with the extensive Jewish culture 
that we know was established at Assuan, revealed in the Elephantiné 
papyri, where before 525 B.c. the Jews had a temple, access to the 
Hebrew literary treasures would have been readily available. That an 
Aramaic copy of the sayings of Adbikar was in the possession of the 
latter community is suggestive of the probability that they also had 
copies of collections of their national proverbs upon which Amen-em- 
apt could have drawn. Further surmise than this concerning the source 
of Amen-em-apt’s material is scarcely profitable. 

The arguments I have advanced and the conclusions I have drawn 
in this paper may or may not become generally acceptable, but at least 
a way has been proposed whereby it may be discovered why Amen- 
em-apt was unique in Egypt. 


REVIEWS 


Musik des Orients. By Robert Lachmann. Breslau: Ferdinand Hirt, 
1929, pp. 136. RM. 3.50. 

The author studies the tonic systems and melodies and rhythm. He 
surveys the connection with witchcraft and drama and covers Chinese, 
Japanese, Arabic and Indian music. He establishes the real connection 
with Greek modes and technique. There are some illustrations and the 
index and bibliography are complete. There are also several pages of 
musical scores of various countries. A very compact but complete book. 


J. A.M. 


Medinet Habu 1924-28. 1, The Epigraphic Survey of the Great 
Temple of Medinet Habu, by Harold H. Nelson; II, The Architectural 
Survey of the Great Temple and Palace of Medinet Habu, by Uvo 
Hoelscher. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929, pp. 65. 


A rapid and popular survey of the excavations at Thebes, by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 


Studies in Eg yptian Chronology. By T. Nicklin. Part I, a revised text ~ 
on Manetho’s dynasties. Blackburn: G. Toulmin and Sons, 1928, pp. 74. 


This is a technical and palaeographical study of the Manethonian text, 
in which the author concludes that Manetho’s chronological scheme is 
exact in every particular. The original text might have been exact in 
every particular, but we do not possess it, and the present essay seems 
too arbitrary to inspire confidence in the assertions of its author. 


S.A. B. M. 


A History of Egypt. By James Baikie. Vols. 1-2. London: A. & C. 
Black, 1929, pp. 426 and 403. 36/-. 
In the sub-title we learn that this history extends from the earliest 
times to the end of the XVIIIth dynasty. After an account of the Land 
158 
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and of the Beginnings of Life in Egypt, three “ books” are devoted to 
“the Old Kingdom,” “ the Middle Kingdom ” and “ the New Kingdom.” 

The author’s reconstruction of the earliest period is, of course, 
provisional, although evidence for two distinct predynastic cultures is 
quite clear. But he does not make clear the transition of the Hawk line 
from the Delta to Nekhen in the South. His comments as a rule are 
sane, as when he remarks that the pictures of monstrous tyranny of 
the pyramid-builders must be relegated to the dust heap. Although 
Dr. Baikie does not claim to be a specialist he does not hesitate to cross 
swords with such an authority as Dr. H.R. Hall on the date of the 
Exodus and its relationship with the Hyksos, but he approves of 
Dr. S. Cook’s position in which he is perhaps right. He rightly dismisses 
Weigall’s fanciful theory that the Exodus took place in the reign of 
Tutankhamen—with a very few words—quite as many as it deserves. 
He gives a reasonable account of the tangled relationship between 
Thutmose II, Hatshepsut and Thutmose III, and a fair though liberal 
estimate of the dreamer Ikhnaton, but I think overdraws the probable 
moral content of Ikhnaton’s teaching. 

Baikie has written some fascination books on various aspects of the 
ancient Orient. However fora history this is far too jazzy (cf. I, p.136), 
too wordy (cf. II, p. 228), and even too carelessly written (cf.I, p. 22, 
second sentence). But for popular use it ought to find many readers. | 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


The excavations of the Temple of Nabu at Nineveh. By R. Campbell 
‘Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson. London: Luzac & Co., 1929, 
pp. 148, pls. LXV. 

A reprint from Ardbaeologia giving a thorough account of the 
excavations at Nineveh in 1927-28. Preceding a description of the 
‘Temple of Nabu and its history, we find an interesting discussion of 
the Gates of Nineveh, copies with translations of a number of historical 
inscriptions in various languages and a very interesting tablet from 
Ashurnasirpal’s Palace describing the early history of Assyria. There are 
several maps. J. A. M. 


The Old Testament for Schools. Genesis. Edited by the Rev. A. M. 
Whitham. London: Rivington, 1928, pp. 274. 2/6. 
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This isan excellent handbook, scholarly in its treatment with explan- 
atory notes which clarify and make interesting the text. Especially 
valuable for students and teachers in Church schools, as well as for the 
general reader interested in the historical setting of Genesis as an 
introduction to later revelation. ft Ho Spee 


Contes, Légendes et Epopées Populaires d’Arménie. Translated and 
adapted from the Armenian by Frederic Macler. Paris: Geuthner, 1928, 
pp. 160. 


An exquisite collection of rather unusual fairy tales. Can be 
recommended as a source of entertainment and enjoyment for the very 
young, as well as for those who are young in spirit irrespective of years. 


E. H. SPEAR 


Myth and Legend of Ancient Israel. By Angelo S. Rappoport. London: 
Gresham Publishing Co., 1928, in 3 volumes, pp. 410, 412, 310. 


The author describes the characteristics of Jewish myth and legends, 
foreign influence upon them, sources and Jewish influence upon medieval 
folklore. In these three most interesting volumes we have a wide 
selection of Jewish folklore from the Creation to Esther. The style is 
good and the stories are interestingly written. The bibliography is rather 
short although it includes we do not know why the list of the Tractates 
of the Babylonian Talmud. We miss the Sefer-Agada of Bialik, 
Eisenstein’s Ozar Midrashim, and especially Ginzburg’s Legends of the 
Jews, which certainly should have been mentioned by the author — 
although his work is written in quite a different style. 

We regret that in the introduction no reference is made to the 
immense agadic material found in the Syriac Church Fathers. On 


p- 183 of the first volume, read yezer hara. On the demons the author _ 


does not allow enough for Babylonian influence and makes too much 
of the Persian. We do not believe with him that the myths and legends 
about paradise and hell all took their origin upon Persian soil (p. 110). 
There is a very good index to the three volumes and the illustrations 


are numerous and well chosen. JouHN A. Maynarp 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament. By Johann Goettsberger. Freiburg: 
Herder & Co., 1928, pp. 520. 
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An excellent introduction to the Old Testament from the point of 
view of a conservative critic. The author’s knowledge is encyclopedic. 
He knows not only his subject but his bibliography and his book is 
pedagogically perfect. There are several indices and illustrations. One 
does not expect to find any originality in such a book but only fairness, 
and there is a good deal of that. However the reviewer questions 
whether it was wise to repeat almost everything that has been said pro 
and con about doubtful questions in Bible criticism. The very wealth 
of the bibliography and of the opinions quoted may in that case inter- 
fere with the mental picture that the student should have of the present 
state of critical science. After all, the opinions of Ewald and Knabenhauer 
should not be placed on the same level as those of Konig and G. B. Gray. 
The typographical execution of the work is excellent and it is to be 


highly recommended as a handbook. 
JoHN A. MAYNARD 


The Second Isaiah. A New Interpretation. By C.C. Torrey. N.Y.: 
Scribner’s, 1928. pp. xii, 477. # 5.00. 


In this unavoidably belated review the present writer can only 
endorse in strongest terms that which has been already said by the 
majority of reviewers. It is a great work, a worthy successor to Ezra 
Studies, the O.T. “ book of the year.” One may say with all conviction 
that it is the most important contribution to the study of Isaiah made 
in many years, perhaps since the work of Duhm, to whose conclusions 
it is so strongly opposed. Many a teacher and student of the greatest 
of the prophets must have resented the meaningless dismemberment to 
which the book has been subjected, even while he has accepted the main 
and generally received divisions of the work; those who have felt this 
will applaud Torrey’s courage in withstanding the pressure of what 
passes for scholarship, even while it lacks objective evidence and is 
founded upon the purely subjective, thea priori, often only, so it would 
seem, upon an intellectual restlessness, a childish desire for something 
new to substitute for that which has stood the test of time. Those who 
are of this way of thinking will welcome also Torrey’s protest against 
the rewriting of the text to fit it into some pre-conceived metrical 
scheme; though it must be confessed that Torrey is not entirely free 


from this fault himself. 
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Having expressed our convinction that we have here what will 
long remain a work of major importance we must, at the same time, 
dissent utterly from the main position which the author takes—that 
chh. 34-35, 40-66 are unity and belong to the period c. 400B.C.; 
his arguments, strong though they be, cannot persuade us to accept 
this conclusion. His position is reached chiefly by the deletion of the 
name Cyrus as it occurs in 45:1 and 44:28, and the rejection of the 
Babylon-Chaldea “ interpolations ” in 43:14, 48:14 and 48:20. This 
revision of the text is, of course, a comparatively slight and simple one. 
The chief reasons which lead us to maintain our older adherence to a 
deutero and a trito Isaiah are: 1. that the language and thought fit into 
the circumstances of the time as a hand fits into a glove; 2. that we 
know altogether too little of the conditions which existed about 
400 B.C. to enable us to assume a like aptness in those days. Into 
further details we cannot now enter; perhaps a new generation will 
attain to an acceptance of this thesis in the light of further knowledge; 
it is in accord with much of what Dr. Godbey has expressed in his 
The Lost Tribes—A Myth as to the proselyting activity of post-exilic 
Judaism, for Torrey makes this the chief purpose of his supposed 
writer, to glorify and extend the bounds of his religion. 

Whether we accept or reject the view upon which the book rests we 
must accord our tribute of respect and admiration to the author for a 
work which is supremely worth-while, to which we must return again 
and again as we study and teach Isaiah. Foe ate 


The Lost Tribes—A Myth. By Allen H. Godbey. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1930, pp. 802, pls. 44. 


Dr. Godbey is well known for the wide range of his reading and the 
originality of his suggestions. The present volume is not only a_ 
thoroughly worked theory on the dispersion of Israel and indeed a 
rewriting of Hebrew history, but also a perfect mine of information 
on philology. Dr. Godbey is an Assyriologist and here and there gives 
very original and important contributions to Assyrian lexicography. 
He has an uncommon knowledge of the history of religions and can 
illustrate his point of view with an abundance of detail worthy of the 
“Golden Bough.” In a mass of information such as that collected by 
Dr. Godbey one is bound to disagree here and there. For instance, it 
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seems to us that Dr. Godbey does not allow enough importance to the 
Jewish Diaspora in Armenia, a country which was situated between two 
large centers of Jewish populations, namely the land of the Euphrates 
and Anatolia. We believe also that he attaches too much importance 
to the works of Dr. Joseph Wolff whom the reviewer would like to 
call the Baron Miinchhausen among missionaries. But the industry of 
Dr. Godbey would go a long way towards convincing his readers. One 
may disagree with him but his book will have to be reckoned with. 


JoHN A. MAYNARD 


Elementary Education in the Talmud. By Julius Berger. Montreal: 
Eagle Publishing Co., 1929, pp. 99. 


The author of this book emphasizes the permanent values of the 
pedagogical ideas of the Talmud. He gives the connotation of certain 
words such as “alaka,” “hagada,” and “ gemara,” which he traces to 
a root meaning “to be completed” instead of the now commonly 
accepted root meaning “ to learn.” 

Other chapters describe the school in the life of the Jewish people, 
departments of education, curriculum and subject matter. There are 
some interesting chapters on the teaching of mathematics and on the 
qualifications for teachers. The notes are full and there is an index. 
Although an immense amount of material has been written on this 
subject, Mr. Berger’s book presents the subject from a new angle and is 


a real contribution thereto. 
JoHN A. MAyYNarD 


Les Echelles de Syrie et de Palestine au 18° Siecle. By Fr. Charles-Roux. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1928, pp. 224, pls. 27. Fr. 150. 


This magnificent volume, illustrated with 27 plates, describes the state 
of the Levantine seaports of Syria and Palestine in 1715, the way of 
living in the settlements, relations with the natives and foreigners, the 
effect of the wars of the 18th century and of the rebellions of Ali Bey 
and Shiekh Deher, the tyranny of Jezzar Pasha and the effect of the 
revolution. There are several appendices giving documents and notes. 


J. A.M. 


JSOR. XIV. I2 
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The Origins of the Druze People and Religion, with Extracts from Their 
Sacred Writings. (Columbia University Oriental Studies, Vol. XXVIII) 
By Philip K. Hitti, Ph.D. of Princeton University: formerly of the 
American University of Beirut. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1928. 


Dr. Hitti was born in the Lebanon Mountains, and was associated 
with the Druzes till early manhood. No living scholar has had a better 
opportunity to know the Druzes and their literature. And he has read 
the most important Arabic, English, and French references. Scholars will 
accept all that Dr. Hitti has chosen to record. But this does not answer 
all scholarly questions. 

Briefly summarizing, Dr. Hitti recognizes that the Druzes first appear in 
the vicinity of Mt. Hermon, about 10004.D. But what was the pre-Druze 
religion of this same community? How was it related to the earlier cults — 
that have left three feet of sacrifice-ashes on the top of Hermon? That 
may find an archaeological answer. Then during the Crusades, Lebanon 
mountaineers of Druze tenets are Moslem agents in assailing the coastal 
settlements of the Franks. Tell el-Amarna days show a Hurrian people 
in the mountains assailing coast-cities from Tyre to Gebal. Were the 
Lebanon Druzes their descendants? In the earlier Crusade period, the 
Tanukh family held the Southern Lebanon and the Beirut plain: then 
the Ma‘n family, descended from a prince Ma‘n. This does not add to 
our knowledge of cultus-origins. Shihab Arabs from the Hedjaz in 
1172 united with the original Druze community at the foot of — 
Mt. Hermon, and became political masters: and in 1697 succeeded the 
Ma‘n in feudal leadership in Southern Lebanon. But as the Druze 
somatic type remains non-Arab, there could have been no large 
absorption of the Banti Shihab. Then a so-called Yemenite element in 
Syria, dating from the seventh century, numbered many Druze — 
political adherents. The Yemenite-faction was defeated by the Qaysites . 
in 1711, and Yemenite Druzes migrated from the Lebanon to the 
Hauran. But the Hurrian type (called “ Assyroid” by Deniker, 
30 years ago) is unknown in Yemen, and the Druze somatic type 
has not been Arabized. With the death of Baha‘ al-Din in 1031, 
proselyting by Druzes ended. We have then the original somatic type 
of their pre-Druze period pretty well maintained. How far have pre- 
Druze tenets survived? For every ethnologist and anthropologist and 
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historian of religion will insist that it is impossible for any religious 
innovator to make a tabula rasa of the intellectual and institutional 
inheritance of any people. His favored ideas may adapt the past: 
they cannot annihilate it. 

Dr. Hitti recognizes that Druze claims of Arab ancestry have only 
political justification. He accepts Von Luschan’s findings with regard to 
the antiquity of a peculiar hypsicephalic stock and its spread from 
Central Asia Minor to Northwest India. (“Early Inhabitants of Western 
Asia,” Annual Report of Smithsonian Institution, 1914.) Von Luschan 
called it “ Hittite”: deciphered inscriptions have since taught us to call 
it “ Hurrian.” Von Luschan recognized that this somatic type had lost 
its ancient political status, and now existed as sectarian groups that 
might politically be Arab, Kird, Armenian, Yezidi, Turk, Persian or 
Khevsur or Afridi. Dr. Hitti cites Arab authority for Persian origin of 
Druze doctrines. But this ethnographically falls short: for the Persian 
language is a potpourri, and Persia politically includes several stocks. 
Are we assured that any Persian accretion to the original pre-Druze 
community was of the same Hurrian, non-Iranian stock? As for ideas 
peculiarly Persian, or “ Zoroastrian,” Cumont has said that at the time 
of Persian conquest of Babylon, “ Mazdaism was still a collection of 
traditions and rites, rather than a body of doctrines: and a set of 
abstruse dogmas came to be superimposed on the naturalistic myths 
of the Iranians.” (Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans, 
p-91.) What stage of the intellectual changing and shifting in the 
political Persia is to be presupposed? Is a tradition of Persian Arab 
antecedents any better than one of Yemen Arab ancestry? 

Dr. Hitti gives translations of passages of Druze books. But we 
have no body of their literature, spread through a thousand years. So 
we cannot show a historical development of the doctrines. The ideas 
of a Hidden one, to be incarnate some day: a restorer: a Guided one: 
an incarnate Messiah: or of being born again in the same creed, family, 
or clan, do not bring us certainly to origins, for anthropologists and 
historians of religions know that such ideas are found among widely 
separated peoples. Nor does the idea of successive cycles of existence 
bring us certainly to Persia, for the idea is not in the oldest Indo-Iranian 
literature. But it is present in ancient Egypt, Sumerian, Akkadian- 
Assyrian. (See Godbey, “ The Pagan Millennium,” Methodist Review, 


New York, July-August, 1926, pp. 581-601; Sept.-Oct., pp. 755-783. 


he 
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Did the Assyrian express the ancestral Hurrian? Then as for earlier 
Indo-Iranian influences in the southern Hurrian area, we have Mithra, 
Varuna, Nasatya, Indra, as official gods in Mitanni as early as 1500 B.C. 
What deposit of Iranian ideas was then left? 

Lastly, there is the much mooted question of a sacred ox or calf- 
figure among the Druzes. It seems certain that such exists. But how is 
it related to the Ox-Steed of the Hurrian Storm-God? Baron Oppen- 
heim’s discoveries at Tell Halaf in the Khabur-Harran area show us 
a mighty Hurrian culture there 3000 B.c. or earlier. (I/lustrated London 
News, Oct. 25, and Nov. 1, 1930.) The Storm-God standing on his 
bull is a chief feature. Seeing the large Hurrian settlement in Palestine, 
is this Ox-Steed (not “ calf”) the original of the Riding-Ox Storm- 
Cherub of Yahu? Since Dr. Hitti stands by Von Luschan’s conclusion 
that the ancient Hurrian somatic type is still prominent among the 
Druzes, we have the same question with regard to their mysterious 
ox-figure. 

Dr. Hitti’s work is worthy of all praise. By critically examining all 
the modern data upon his theme, he makes us to see more clearly the 
archaeological religio-historical questions that remain. 


ALLEN H. GODBEY 
Duke University 


Anthropos and Son of Man. By Carl H. Kraeling. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1927, pp. 211. 


The problem of the Anthropos is basic in Gnosticism. Dr. Kraeling 


takes as a foundation for his study of this problem the Manichean Primal _ 


Man who is fairly known to us at present, and as Dr. Kraeling himself 
says, has been polished and adapted and blended into a perfectly 
coordinated unit. Then he takes up the Anthropos in Hellenistic and 
Eastern Gnostic systems, and thirdly the Mandean tenets. After this 
survey he studies the origin and antiquity of the Anthropos, then the 
Anthropos in Jewish thought and finally in the New Testament. The 
method followed by the author is excellent. He has read extensively 
on the subject and nothing seems to have escaped him in the writings 
of scholars on the question. However we must bear in mind that the 
sources are not very well known and that no thorough study of Jewish 
Gnosticism has ever been made. Under these unfair conditions 
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Dr. Kraeling gives what is probably the best exposé of the question. 
The reviewer is among those who believe that some Jewish heresy 
has influenced Mandeanism in its beginnings. He also thinks that 
Mandeanism was developed in Adiabene among Gentile converts to 
Judaism. It may be only a theory but if it is true—and even if it is not 
true—the share of Judaism in its first forms in the development of the 
Anthropos doctrine in the New Testament is greater we think than 
Dr. Kraeling seems to be inclined to make it. The Christian Church 
made very few converts in countries where Judaism was orthodox, 
such as Babylonia and Palestine, but developed at first only in lands 
where Judaism was transformed, such as Egypt and Anatolia, such 
countries being also the cradle of Gnosticism. It seems therefore 
evident to us that there must be a strong correlation between Judaism 
of the less rabinical type and the conception of the Anthropos. 


JoHN A. MAayNarD 


L’Arménie et le proche Orient. By Fridtjof Nansen. Paris: Geuthner, 
1928, pp. 366. Maps. 


“Tf your name is to live at all, it is so much more to have it live in 
people’s hearts than only in their brains.” This remark of G.W. Holmes 
could very aptly be applied to the author of this book who died, in 
the midst of brave and ambitious plans for the conquest of polar 
regions, but a few months ago. The name of this viking of the North 
has an assured place in the annals of scientific achievements, but he has 
also won for himself an altar of love and gratitude in the hearts of a 
people which will stand as long as they live. Dr. Nansen’s name will 
at once stand out as one of the great explorers, scientists, statesmen, 
and humanitarians of our century. He had as big a heart as a mind. 
He was as brave to stand up for the defense of the weak as he was 
in facing the dangers of the North Pole. 

He was appointed High Commissioner by the League of Nations 
for all matters pertaining to Armenian refugees. Tho those countryless 
people he represented all at once protection, government, and authority. 
And he assumed his charge not only officially but also in a paternal 
sense of responsibility. 

It is evident that in pondering about the said plight of his wards the 
idea occurred to him, which eventually dominated him as his zdée fixe, 
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that the best and only possible solution would be to transport as many 
of these refugees as means for their transportation might be available to 
their native land, which was free and autonomous although a member 
of the Federation of Soviet Republics of the Trans-Caucasia. But there 
was a serious obstacle which had first to be removed. Armenia was 
not only very small in size but also mostly barren and could not assure 
subsistence to the numbers which he planned to transport in addition 
to those who had already settled there. So he conceived the plan of 
an extensive system of irrigation for the reclamation of the desert of 
Sardarabad where he could plant the newcomers. He lay his plan 
before the Assembly of the League of Nations, which approved it and 
officially commissioned him with a corps of experts, to study the plan 
thoroughly and report. He did. His report was published in Geneva 
in 1927 under the title of “Sheme for the Settlement of Armenian 
Refugees. General Survey and Documents.” But nothing practical 
came out of that plan for the only reason that the necessary amount 
of five million dollars to realize the project was denied by those very 
powers which had approved it, and had, in the past, made pledges of 
far greater consequence for the welfare of this unfortunate people. 
I had the opportunity of hearing Dr. Nansen, at a special gathering in 
New York, express his utter disappointment and disgust and the 
attitude of the powers on this and every other occasion when they 
could give some evidence of their good will toward Armenians. But 
that is a different story. 

The present volume is an informal account of his travels to and in 
Armenia in connection with his commission mentioned above. It 
provides delightful reading. His remarks, observations about places 
he visits and monuments he sees in the course of his travels, and his 
historical reminiscences are informating, interesting and entertaining. 
The style is not his own for he originally wrote in Norwegian, which 
someone else translated into French. But he has a clear way of presenting 
his characters and pictures which makes reading easy and enjoyable. 

He seems to be in sympathy with the theory of the Armenian origin 
of the Gothic style of architecture, which is championed by Josef 
Strzygowski in the two large volumes he produced in 1918, which 
however is not widely accepted by students of the subject, such as 
Charles Diehl, and others like him who are convinced Byzantinists. 
The author has a thesis which he is eager to support and prove, namely, 
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that the Armenian people, with its creative intellect, character and 
culture is worth saving for the world. He believes that they can be a 
decided factor in the general progress of the civilization of the world, 
as, in fact, they have been in the past. And so he devotes the last two 
chapters of his book to a résumé of the history of Armenians from the 
earliest times to the present day, not as an argument for those who will 
question his faith, but rather asa light for the ignorant to learn the facts 


and decide the issue for themselves. 
A. A. BEDIKIAN 


